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ZELDA’S  FORTUNE. 

CHAPTER  VI.  (continued.) 

Lessmoutii  consists  of  three  cot¬ 
tages,  a  li;ght-hou8e,  a  coastguard  sta¬ 
tion,  two  taverns,  and  a  pier,  all  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  river  mud,  which  is  too 
pSinly  visible  at  low  tide.  The  line 
of  cliffs  has  already  come  to  an  end, 
ind  the  whole  prospect  consists  of  a 
broad  expanse  of  water,  broken  by 
sandy  shoals  and  a  rock  or  two,  and 
bounded  by  swelling  Welsh  hills  that 
look  more  distant  than  they  really  are. 
Down  the  broad  river,  to  the  left,  one 
can  look  almost  out  to  sea;  up  the 
rirer,  to  the  right,  the  water  narrows 
dll  a  curve  among  the  hills  swallows  it 
out  of  sight.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
close  to  the  water  on  account  of  the 
mud-banks  and  the  river  weeds ;  but 
the  view,  though  flat  and  monotonous, 
is  bright  enough  when  the  sun  shines. 
And  It  is  here  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  back  streets  and  by-lanes  of  St. 
Bavons  come  to  make  holiday  after 
the  manner  of  their  kind. 

It  had  not  struck  Dr.  Vaughan  that 
this  was  Whit  Monday,  or  he  might 
perhaps  have  chosen  another  direc- 
uon  for  his  stroll.  At  any  rate  he 
might  have  confined  himself  to  the 
cliffs  and  fields  on  the  road,  which,  as 
they  produced  no  beer,  were  consider- 
itehrleft  alone. 

The  first  thing  that  came  like  a 
cold  knife  right  through  the  heart  of 
his  reverie  was  the  harsh  brar  of  the 
street  tune  of  the  day  that  had  last 
Mrelled  from  London  to  recruit  its 
jided  life  in  the  provinces.  It  was 
MW  being  torn  to  its  last  rags  by  a 
wraet  which  played  the  air,  and  a 
trombone  that  vigorously  “vamped” 
a  bass  — a  process  which  mi^ht  have 
inswered  fairly  enough  had  the  two  in- 
itnunents  been  in  accord  as  to  key. 
The  sound  rose  from  a  square  field  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Royal  Arms,  the  larger 
public-house  of  the  two,  fitted  up  as  a 
tea-garden  with, deal  tables  and  wooden 
lonns,and  as  an  extempore  gymnasium 
vith  a  roundabout  and  swings.  Tables 
and  forms  were  well  occupied,  and  to 
the  music  young  men  and  maidens 
of  England  were  indulging  in  the  romp 
known  among  students  of  the  sports 
•nd  pastimes  as  “  Kiss  in  the  ring.” 

It  was  not  an  Arcadian  spectacle, 
“  practised  at  Lessmouth.  It  is  of 
coarse  always  supposed  to  be  a  pleas¬ 


ant  sight  to  see  young  people  enjoying 
themselves ;  but  then  the  young  people 
must  be  really  young,  and  the  scene 
must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
any  Royal  or  other  Arms.  The  girls, 
at  least  as  Harold  V^aughan  saw  them, 
were  either  coarse  and  blowsy  or  else 
sickly  and  pale,  and  their  laughter 
had  too  much  of  the  Old  Wharf-Side 

Suarter  about  it  to  chime  in  well  with 
le  song  of  the  lark  who  was  carry¬ 
ing  up  his  own  song  as  high  as  he  could 
above  it.  There  was,  however,  plenty 
of  tawdry  finery  that  no  doubt  pleased 
their  partners.  Of  the  latter,  a  few 
were  sailors  from  the  docks,  a  few 
were  apprentices  in  the  pride  of  poma¬ 
tum  and  crimson  scarfs,  but  most  were 
of  that  nondescript  order  of  boys  who 
leap  at  one  bound  from  precocious 
childhood  into  premature  old  age, 
found  nowhere  but  in  large  cities,  and 
never  seen  but  at  such  places  and  at 
such  times  —  except,  indeed,  when  one 
of  the  order  achieves  exceptional 
fame  in  a  Quarter  Sessions  Calendar. 
The  back  quarters  of  St.  Bavons  con¬ 
tain  many  of  this  human  type,  known 
by  the  bullet  head,  the  flattened  fea¬ 
tures,  the  sallow  complexion,  and  the 
dull,  cruel,  or  cunning  eye  which  the 
photographers  to  her  Slajesty’s  prisons 
have  so  much  opportunity  of  studying. 
These  did  not  laugh  themselves,  but 
they  were  the  cause  of  much  laughter 
among  their  fair  companions,  to  judge 
from  the  approving  chorus  which 
greeted  each  ejaculatory  comment  upon 
the  chances  and  changes  of  the  game. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  the  few 
fastidious  pairs  of  ears  which  might 
have  been  there  that  the  cornet  and 
trombone  contrived  to  make  so  loud  a 
discord.  The  sins  of  the  musicians 
covered  a  multitude  of  even  less 
musical  sins.  In  effect,  it  was  a 
thoroughly  English  scene,  though  the 
holiday  makers  enje^d  themselves 
anything  but  sadly,  llie  landlord  of 
the  Royal  Arms  must  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  thing  of  it  that  afternoon. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  however, 
that  Dr.  Vaughan  was  not  among  his 
customers.  The  lover  of  Claudia 
Brandt,  now  only  a  fish  out  of  water, 
left  the  inn  behind  him,  and  walked 
along  the  road  that  lay  between  the 
mud  and  the  slope  of  the  cliffs,  in 
I  order  to  strike  into  the  straight  road 
home.  His  walk  had  been  roughly 
brought  to  an  end,  and  he  wished  now 
to  forestall  the  hour  of  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  interview  that  was  to  come.  The 


road,  so  far  as  it  lay  along  the  river 
was  thronged  with  a  more  decent  class 
of  pleasure-seekers  —  artisans,  some¬ 
times  with  their  wives,  sometimes  car- 
I  rying  their  children,  sometimes  walk¬ 
ing  arm-in-arm  with  a  friend,  or  sheep¬ 
ishly  and  silently  walking  by  the  side 
of  a  sweetheart,  after  their  manner : 
(juiet  people  who  refreshed  them¬ 
selves  more  or  less  soberly  at  the  bar 
of  the  Royal  Arms,  and  enjoyed  the 
distant  sound  of  its  music  without 
taking  part  in  its  dissipations.  This 
road  led  past  the  smaller  and  older 
tavern  —  the  Old  Point  Hotel;  and 
then  making  a  right  angle  with  itself, 
left  the  broad  river  and  went  back 
straight  to  St.  Bavons. 

The  Old  Point  Hotel  was  a  white¬ 
washed,  weather-stained  public-house 
of  two  stories,  with  a  dusty  yard,  where 
a  few  boys  and  girls  were  making  a 
feeble  imitation  of  the  delights  of  its 
newer  and  more  ambitious  rival.  But 
what  was  wanting  to  noise  without 
seemed  to  be  fully  compensated  for  by 
noise  within.  From  the  open  windows 
of  the  highest  story  streamed  a  Babel 
of  many  voices,  male  and  female, 
mingled  with  trampling  of  feet,  and  the 
striking  of  fists  and  glasses  on  deal. 
A  few  men  and  women  were  lounging 
about  the  door  and  the  bar,  but  the 
Old  Point  Hotel  seemed  to  rest  its 
attractions  upon  its  upper  room,  and  a 
little  upon  a  skittle  alley  also,  to  judge 
from  the  rumbling  of  balls.  The 
weather  was  glorious;  but  of  course 
the  sun  has  no  more  right  to  interfere 
with  indoor  enjoyment  than  the  east 
wind  and  the  rain  have  to  prevent 
people  from  going  out  in  them  if  it 
suits  their  peculiar  inclination. 

Nor  did  it  appear  as  though  the  cor¬ 
net,  any  more  than  the  sunshine,  was 
without  a  rival. 

While  Dr.  Vaughan  was  passing, 
glad  enough  to  get  free  from  his  fellow- 
man,  the  hubbub  ceased,  and  he  heard 
the  sudden  scraping  of  a  violin. 

It  was  a  scraping  and  nothing  more. 
The  bow  was  certainly  not  held  b^  a 
master’s  hand.  So  there  was  nothing 
to  make  any  man  who  cared  for  music 
pause  or  linger  even  if  he  were  far  less 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts  than 
the  doctor.  Yet  Harold  Vaughan 
did  both  pause  and  linger.  The  first 
few  notes  —  neither  those  of  a  dance 
tune  nor  of  any  common  air  —  had  the 
effect  upon  him  that  some  people  find 
in  the  odors  of  particular  flowers : 
he  felt  for  the  instant  as  though  he 
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had  been  in  the  same  spot,  under  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  circumstances,  either 
a  thousand  years  before,  or  else  in  a 
dream. 

Before  the  momentary  sensation 
passed  away,  the  prelude  ended  with  a 
triumphant  flourish,  and  then  a  voice 
recommenced  the  air.  Few  men  would 
not  have  listened  for  at  least  one  in¬ 
stant  before  proceeding  on  their  way. 
Who  has  not  —  at  least  once  in  his 
life,  it  may  be  in  the  highways  or 
byways,  among  the  hedges,  among 
city  courts,  anywhere,  indeed,  where 
such  a  thing  seems  most  impossible 
—  heard  a  voice  that  has  made  him 
involuntarily  compare  what  might  be 
with  what  must  be  ?  A  street  ballad- 
singer’s  voice  is  made  to  be  cracked 
and  broken,  the  singer  herself  to  be¬ 
come — who  ever  knows  what  becomes 
of  her?  But  there  is  always  a  time 
when  between  her  singing  voice  and 
that  of  her  sister  of  the  stage  or  draw¬ 
ing-room  there  is  nothing  to  choose. 
There  are  famous  prime  donne  who 
have  been  taken  from  the  streets  by 
virtue  of  lucky  chance  and  a  far-sighted 
impresario  :  not  in  England,  pemaps, 
but  in  countries  where  voices  are  far 
less  sweet  and  full  of  promise  than 
those  of  England  are.  There  are 
possible  Pastas  upon  the  paving-stones, 
even  as  there  are  very  actual  screech- 
owls  upon  the  boards. 

What  Harold  Vaughan  heard  was 
not  the  voice  even  of  a  possible  Pasta. 
But  in  such  a  place  the  soft,  fresh,  and 
unworn  voice  of  a  young  girl  sounded 
strangely ;  the  more  strangely  for  its 
being  of  a  clear  contralto  (juality  that 
fell  suddenly  into  the  rhythm  of  the 
prelude  as  though  the  very  sorry 
fiddle  had  emulated  Cecilia’s  organ  by 
drawing,  if  not  an  angel,  yet  some  girl¬ 
voiced  bird  from  the  skies  —  the  very 
lark,  perhaps,  whom  the  cornet  and 
trombone  had  scared  away.  So  out  of 
all  keeping  was  it  with  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  Old  Point  Hotel,  with 
the  muddy  i  iver,  with  everything  but 
the  sunshine,  that  it  seemed,  like  the 
sunshine  itself,  to  strike  another  note 
of  that  music  which  had  been  born  in 
his  heart  that  day.  And  so  pure  and 
clear  was  it  that,  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows,  he  could  almost  hear  the  words 
she  sang  —  and  they  seemed  scarcely 
less  familiar  to  his  memory  of  impossi¬ 
ble  things  than  the  air  had  been. 

f  I,  so  mran,  were  royal  queen 
Of  England,  France,  or  Spain, 

Sceptre  and  crown  I’d  throw  them  down 
So  I  might  sail  the  main. 

For  a  sailor  lad  my  heart  has  had 
That  sails  upon  the  sea. 

And,  mirk  or  glim,  I’d  sail  with  him 
If  he  would  sail  with  me.” 

It  was  like  a  good  omen.  Was  not 
Miss  Claudia  a  queen  to  him  ?  And 
had  she  not  done  what  “  the  lass  that 
loved  the  sailor  ”  ouiy  said  she  would 
do  had  she  actually  been  a  queen? 
So  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  fairly, 
and  waited,  listening  to  the  scraping 
symphony  with  its  obligato  of  clatter¬ 
ing  glasses,  till  the  voice  came  in  again. 


”  If  he,  the  last  before  the  mast. 

To  whom  my  heart  is  true, 

Were  o’er  them  all  made  admiral. 

And  captain  of  the  crew  — 

Through  evil  name,  through  want  and 
shame, 

I’d  brave  the  wide  world’s  sea  : 

Fall  foul  or  fair,  I  would  not  care. 

If  he  would  care  for  me.” 

“  Halloa,  master,”  said  a  man’s  voice 
just  behind  his  shoulder,  “  listening 
to  the  music  ?  I  thought  so  —  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir :  I  didn’t  see  you  was 
a  gentry  cove.” 

The  song  had  come  to  an  end,  with 
vociferous  applause,  and  the  fiddle  had 
begun  to  strike  up  another  tune. 
Harold  Vaughan  turned  round,  and 
looked  at  the  first  fellow-creature  who 
had  spoken  to  him  since  he  had  left 
Claudia  Brandt.  The  contrast  was 
striking,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

It  is  said,  on  excellent  authority  in 
such  matters,  that  we  establish  a  rap¬ 
port  between  the  last  person  with 
whom  we  speak  and  the  next :  that  we 
convey  a  current  of  influence  from  one 
to  the  other.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  where  such  a  rapport  is  not  desir¬ 
able  between  any  two  given  persons, 
some  suitably  intervening  ear  should 
be  chosen  to  serve  as  a  non-conductor 
of  our  first  words.  Dr.  Vaughan  per¬ 
haps  was  not  aware  of  this  fact  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  it  he  had 
been,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  would 
have  set  it  down  as  nonsense.  The 
good  people  of  St.  Bavons  were  not 
altogether  wrong  in  thinking  him  of 
a  rather  sceptical  turn. 

In  this  case,  the  establishment  of  a 
rapport  would  certainly  not  have  been 
desirable. 

Tlie  man  was  past  middle  age,  to 
judge  from  his  wrinkled  skin  and  griz¬ 
zled  black  hair.  He  was,  however,  of 
a  light  and  active  figure,  that  would 
have  been  called  grace  in  a  younger 
man,  and  formed  less  for  strength  than 
for  ready  suppleness.  His  face  was 
sallow  and  gathered  up  into  a  thousand 
folds  and  puckers  that  might  express 
humor,  but  certainly  expressed  cun¬ 
ning,  and  were  not  belied  by  a  pair  of 
small  and  twinkling  eyes  set  deep  in 
the  head,  and  rather  slantingly,  like 
those  of  a  Tartar.  One  of  them,  more¬ 
over,  had  a  very  decided  cast  upwards, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  both 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  mouth 
was  large,  but  not  ill-shaped,  and  the 
lip  thin  and  compressed,  but  mobile; 
the  chin  firm,  and  covered  with  bristles 
of  one  day’s  growth,  and  the  nost*  of  a 
regular  and  Oriental  curve.  What  the 
man’s  original  complexion  may  have 
been  it  was  hard  to  tell,  so  tanned  and 
dried  up  was  it  by  wind  and  sun,  not 
to  speak  of  stains  of  a  less  cleanly  kind. 

He  wore  no  whiskers,  but  two  locks 
hun^  down,  almost  in  ringlets,  in  front 
of  his  ears.  He  was  dressed  in  a  well- 
worn  velveteen  shooting  jacket,  plaid 
trousers  turned  up  nearly  to  the  knees, 
a  scarlet  neck-handkerchief,  and  a 
black  hat  set  defiantly  on  one  side, 
which  he  removed  with  a  flourish  as 
he  made  his  apology. 

Dr.  Vaughan  did  not  much  like  his 


appearance  or  address,  and  was  about 
to  pass  on.  But  the  movement 
either  not  understood,  or  else  not  seen. 

“  No  ofience,  sir,  I  trust,”  said  the 
man,  with  a  slight  accent,  not  foreitrn, 
but  not  that  of  St  Bavons.  “  May  I 
ask  what  you  thought  of  that  song? " 
and  he  began  to  hum  the  air,  not  un¬ 
musically,  and  with  a  few  extempore 
Jioriture,  such  as  might  have,  but  had 
not.  belonged  to  the  part  of  the  violin. 

“  I’m  afraid  I’m  not  much  of  a  judge 
of  songs,”  answered  the  doctor,  pass¬ 
ing  on.  “  But  everybotly  seems  to  be 
enjoying  it.  Good  afternoon.” 

“  You  are  not  going,  sir  ?  That’s  a 
pity'.  There’s  not  been  much  goinn 
on  yet,  but  if  you  stay  —  you  see  we, 
that  is,  my  pal  and  I,  don't  often  get 
the  chance  of  an  appreciative  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  audience,  such  as  1  doubt  not 
you  are,  sir.  i  am  going  inside  as  soon 
as  that  tune’s  finished,  and  shall  pro- 
I  duce  my  new  trick  with  the  ace  of 
spades,  never,  I  will  lay  a  pony  to  a 
rabbit-skin,  witnessed  within  a  hundrd 
miles  of  St.  Bavons.  Also  the  great 
thimble  trick,  simple  and  elegant  at  the 
same  time.  I  had  the  honor  of  in¬ 
structing  a  Right  Honorable  in  the 
ace  of  spades  trick  when  I  was  in  Sus¬ 
sex  last  week ;  it  is  well  worth  a  guinea, 
if  your  honor  is  an  amateur,  and  can 
be  learned  in  five  minutes  without  fail, 
or  all  money  returned.  I  have  not 
been  within  half-a-dozen  yards  of  your 
honor,  have  I  ?  No.  Then  1  will 
wager  you  think  you  have  your  hand¬ 
kerchief  safe  in  your  pocket,  and  that 
the  last  thing  you  expect  to  find  there 
is  a  pack  of  cards.  Presto  !  Hocus 
pocus  1  There  you  are  1  Ha  1  ha ! 
ha!  No  offence,  sir,  1  hope,”  he  went 
on  without  pausing,  as  he  held  up  the 
doctor’s  handkerchief  by  a  corner,  and 
watched  the  latter  pull  from  his  coat 
pocket  a  dirty  pack  of  cards.  “  That’s 
only  to  give  you  a  specimen.  Yes,  sir, 
as  your  honor  perceives,  I  am  a  trav¬ 
elling  professor  of  the  noble  and  mar¬ 
vellous  art  of  hey-prestogitation  and 
legerdemang.  At  your  honor’s  ser¬ 
vice.  Fly-eyed  Jack  they  call  me; 
Fly-fingered  Jack  would  be  nearer  the 
wind.  Halloa  I  ” 

A  loud  scream  came  through  the 
open  window,  followed  first  by  dead 
silence,  and  then  an  excited  clatter 
of  tongues,  among  which  was  distin¬ 
guishable  only  the  one  word,  “  Mur¬ 
der  1  ” 

ITie  professor  of  legerdemain  turned 
as  pale  as  a  sheet,  while  a  scai^ 
white  face  appeared  at  an  open  win¬ 
dow,  and  crieti  out,  — 

“  Aaron  1  Be  quick  I  Here’s  Zelda 
been  and  knifed  a  sojer  1  He’s  bleed¬ 
ing  like  ”  — 

Aaron, Fly-eyed  Jack,  or,  whatever 
name  he  answered  to,  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  answer  on  this  occasion  to  either. 
But  Doctor  Vaughan,  without  wmt- 
ing  for  the  face  at  the  window  to  bring 
its  no  doubt  elegant  simile  to  an  end, 
and,  for  once,  only  remembering  that 
he  was  a  surgeon,  ran  into  the  open 
tavern  door  and  straight  up-stairs- 

He  saw  a  strange  sight  indeed. 
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Xhe  nwm  was  long,  narrow,  and 
low,  running  along  the  whole  face  of 
the 'second  floor,  with  a  long  deal  table 
itretched  on  tressels,  and  made  of  un¬ 
covered  boards,  on  which  stood  a  chiios 
of  jugs,  clay  pipes,  and  glasses.  The 
floor  was  sanded,  and  the  atmosphere 
leeked  with  the  fumes  of  stale  tobacco, 
beer,  and  the  general  results  of  a  ca¬ 
rouse  of  an  unwashed  party  of  holiday 
makers  during  an  untold  number  of 
hours.  Most  of  the  forms  were  over¬ 
turned,  and  the  occupants  of  the  room, 
men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  were 
crowded  up  into  a  corner  in  an  excited 
mass,  outside  which  two  or  three  half 
drunken  militiamen  were  roughly 
grasping  a  young  girl,  dressed  out  in 
ihabby  and  ragged  finery,  holding 
tightly  a  common  table  knife  in  her 
clenched  hand,  while  her  wild  eyes 
flashed  with  anger,  and  her  hps 
pressed  one  another  hard. 

All  these  things  Harold  Vaughan 
took  in  at  a  glance,  as  he  had  taken 
in  the  details  of  Miss  Claudia’s  studio ; 
never  had  any  day  brought  him  such  a 
contrast  in  his  life  before. 

“  Make  way  there  1  ”  he  cried  out 
sharply,  and  pushing  the  bystanders 
roughly  out  of  the  way.  “  I  am  a  sur¬ 
geon.  Do  you  all  want  to  kill  the 
man  V  Clear  out,  and  let  me  by.” 

The  women  ceased  screaming,  and 
the  men  fell  back.  A  man,  in  scarlet 
uniform,  was  half  lying  on  the  floor, 
half  leaning  against  the  wall,  appar¬ 
ently  insensible. 

Harold  Vaughan  saw  that  his  cheek 
was  bleeding.  He  wiped  it,  and  found 
a  slight,  jagged  cut,  about  an  inch 
long.  The  man  had  not  been 
scratched  skin  deep,  but  he  was  as 
drunk  as  an  owl. 

“  Let  me  get  at  her,”  he  muttered, 

Sing  to  rise.  “  Let  me  get  at  her, 

,  teach  her  to  insult  her  Majesty’s 
nnifonn.  Let  me  ” — 

The  doctor  laid  him  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  let  him  lie  there. 

“What  is  all  this  about?”  he 
asked,  turning  to  the  bystanders. 

“  The  man’s  no  more  hurt  than  I  am 
when  I  cut  myself  in  shaving.  Who 
did  it  ?  Not  that  girl  there  ?  ’  ’ 

“  It  were  that  girl,  though,”  said 
one  of  the  wounded  man’s  comrades. 

“Insult  with  intent  to  murder,” 
gave  as  his  verdict  a  fellow  with  flat¬ 
tened  face  and  close-cropped  hair,  who 
looked  like  an  authority  in  the  forms 
of  criminal  law. 

“The  hussy  1  ”  screamed  out  one  of 
her  own  sex.  “I  should  like  to  tear 
her  brazen  eyes  out.” 

“She’ll  have  six  months  for  it,” 
said  another  man. 

“  Seven  years  for  stabbing,”  said 
another. 

“  Botany  Bay.” 

“Give  it  her.” 

“The”  — 

“He  insulted  me,”  said  the  girl  her- 
•elf  at  last,  letting  the  knife  fall  on 
the  floor.  “  I  don’t  care  what  you  do. 
Let  me  go.  ”  And  she  made  a  slight 
»nd  inenectual  effort  to  rid  her  arms 


and  shoulders  of  the  united  strength 
of  the  three  militiamen.  Her  voice, 
though  high  with  passion,  was  soft 
and  clear,  and  was  immediately  iden¬ 
tified  by  Ilarold  Vaughan  with  that  of 
the  ballad  singer  of  ten  minutes  ago. 

“  Hands  off,  you  there,”  he  siiid. 
“  Does  it  take  three  soldiers  to  hold 
one  girl  ?  Now  then  —  what  is  it  all 
about  V  ” 

The  story  was  told  in  abuot  five 
hundred  words,  but  it  may  be  told  in 
fifty.  The  girl  had  come  to  the  pub¬ 
lic-house  in  company  with  the  juggler 
and  the  fiddler,  both  of  whom  were 
apparently  now  out  of  the  way.  The 
militiaman,  having  become  pressing  in 
his  attentions  to  her,  she  had,  first  of 
all,  tried  to  avoid  him,  and  at  last, 
being  pursued,  had  snatched  up  the 
weapon  that  lay  nearest  to  band,  and 
bade  him  keep  his  distance.  On  his 
still  following  her,  among  the  jokes 
and  laughter  of  his  comrades,  she  had 
gashed  his  check  in  the  manner  that 
Harold  Vaughan  had  seen. 

The  doctor  listened  to  the  storj', 
which  was  sufficiently  peculiar  to  ren¬ 
der  its  heroine  remarkable,  and  did 
not,  at  the  end  of  it,  think  it  necessary 
to  send  to  the  police  station.  Then 
he  looked  well  at  the  girl,  and  asked 
her  name. 

“  Zelda,”  she  said,  in  the  same  clear 
voice  that  had  now  become  soft  again, 
while  the  angry  light  faded  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  her  eyes. 

CHAPTER  VH.  DOCTOR  QUIXOTE. 

Zelda  was  in  eve^  respect  the  pre¬ 
cise  opposite  of  Miss  Claudia,  and  could 
have  been  placed  in  no  imaginable  sit¬ 
uation  without  drawing  upon  herself  a 
hundred  stares. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
they  would  be  stares  of  admiration, 
and  some  of  them  would  be  drawn  less 
to  herself  than  to  her  costume.  Her 
head,  covered  with  short  and  marvel¬ 
lously  thick  brown  curls  —  so  brown 
as  to  be  almost  black,  from  which 
they  were  indeed  only  saved  by  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  chestnut  —  was 
bare  and  unornamented,  except  by  a 
pair  of  huge  ear-rings  of  sham  gold. 
Her  dress,  not  reaching  fairly  to  her 
patched  and  ill-made  shoes,  was  of 
a  common  blue  stuff,  torn  in  some 
places,  patched  with  a  different  color 
in  others,  and  dusty  everywhere.  Her 
arms  were  bare  to  the  elbows ;  but  her 
sins  of  costume  were  no  doubt  held  to 
be  covered  by  a  bright  scarlet  woolen 
shawl,  with  the  remains  of  a  IHnge, 
and  fastened  at  the  throat  with  a 
brooch  of  tarnished  silver. 

So  much  for  the  dress.  It  is  not 

uite  so  easy  to  describe  the  wearer. 

have  spoken  of  her  hair,  and  though 
it  was  cut  short  —  almost  as  short  as 
a  boy’s  —  was  thrown  out  of  all  form, 
either  by  natural  obstinacy  or  neglect, 
and  concealed  her  forehead  almost 
down  to  the  strongly  marked  eye¬ 
brows  ;  it  was,  in  profusion,  silkiness, 
and  hue,  such  as  a  queen  might  well 


give  her  crown  for.  Probably  the  reso¬ 
lute  crispiness  of  its  clusters  may  have 
had  as  much  to  do  with  its  want  of 
apparent  length  as  the  scissors.  In 
height  she  was  certainly  not  more  than 
five  feet  —  she  was  perhaps,  even  an 
inch  shorter.  Moreover,  she  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  fully  formed,  so 
that  at  that  by  no  means  commanding 
height  she  was  probably  doomed  to 
remain  all  her  days.  But  her  figure, 
concealed  as  it  was  by  her  outlandish 
dress,  was  clearly  slender,  graceful, 
and,  despite  the  smallness  of  its  propor¬ 
tions,  not  without  dignity.  She  held 
herself  upright  and  carried  herself 
easily.  It  was  plain  that  she  had 
been  taught  to  dispense  with  stays. 
Her  bronzed  arms  were  slender  and 
wanted  fulness,  and  her  brown  hands, 
though  small  even  for  a  lady,  were 
of  the  broad  order  that  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  admired  in  comparison  with  those 
whom  unlaborious  leisure  permits  to 
have  taper  fingers  and  unworn  palms. 
Her  shoulders  were  well  and  firmly 
rounded  —  strongly,  also,  as  though 
use  of  them  had  prevented  their  slop¬ 
ing  downward  too  soon.  There  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  drooping  about  her ; 
all  was  well  set  up,  active,  and  strong. 
Yet  her  neck,  firmly  as  it  supported 
all  the  weight  of  hair,  might  have 
been  almost  spanned  by  an  ordinary 
thumb  and  middle  finger.  The  moutn 
was  not  small  and  not  thin-lipped, 
the  lower  lip  being  the  fuller  of  the 
two  ;  but  was,  therefore,  all  the  more 
expressive  and  mobile.  It  was  well 
shaped,  and,  therefore,  all  .  the  better 
for  being  rather  large,  and  it  tended 
to  fall  slightly  at  the  corners,  so  it 
gave  the  face  to  which  it  belonged  a 
somewhat  grave  and  serious,  if  not 
melancholy  air,  not  contradicted  by 
the  sombre  brows,  and  dark,  earnest 
eyes.  Tbe  face  itself  was  round  and 
small,  so  that  the  irregularity  of  its 
features  was  brought  into  greater 
prominence.  The  chin,  and  contour 
of  the  cheeks,  indeed,  were  delicately 
modelled;  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  recognized  class  in  which  to 
place  the  nose.  It  was  good  enough, 
and  very  much  the'  contrary  of  re¬ 
trousse;  but  broad-bridged,  wide-nos- 
trilled,  and  neither  Greek,  Oriental, 
nor  aquiline.  The  complexion  was 
the  palest  possible  umber,  but  with 
capacities  for  warm  color,  certainly 
not  too  clear  or  delicate,  but  of  a 
texture  that  would  wear  and  stand 
the  weather  well. 

Finally,  her  eyes,  set  rather  deep 
under  the  brows,  were  large,  soft, 
limpid,  and  of  an  almost  golden  brown, 
that  seemed  to  contain  their  own  light, 
and  to  exhale  their  own  clouds,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  outer  things.  They 
were  not  veiled  with  long  lashes,  but 
looked  straight  out  and  spoke  for  them¬ 
selves.  There  was  something  of  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  who  need  no  such  miserable 
makeshift  as  language  to  express  their 
emotions  and  desires,  in  their  ready 
and  intelligible  speech.  Say  the  ante- 
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lope,  the  horse,  or  the  dog,  “  I  have  no 
tongue  to  slander  or  lie  with,  but  I 
have  a  living  soul  as  well  as  you.” 
Hers  were  only  human  eyes,  but  they 
said,  “  I  am  only  a  beggar-girl ;  but  I 
also,  somewhere,  have  a  living  soul,  as 
well  as  you  or  they.” 

She  was,  in  fact,  only  a  beggar-girl, 
who  sang  ballads  badly  in  a  public- 
house,  and  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
dangerous  cla.«8es  besides.  Her  com¬ 
plexion,  moreover,  probably  owed  its 
shade  to  a  want  of  soap  as  much  as  to 
the  sun  and  wind  ;  but  she  was  cer¬ 
tainly  odd  enough,  at  least,  to  compel 
the  curiosity  and  interest  even  of 
Harold  V aughan,  who  had  a  preference 
for  fair  and  classical  beauty,  and  by 
no  means  any  prejudice  in  favor  of 
beggar-girls,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  i 
favor  of  any  girls  save  one. 

“  Well,  then,  Zelda,”  he  said,  coldly, 
but  not  unkindly,  “  the  sooner  you 
find  your  friends  and  are  off,  the  whole 
lot  of  you,  the  better.  How  old  are 
you  ?  ” 

She  made  no  answer. 

“  Is  that  man  —  ‘  Fly-eyed  Jack  ’ — 
your  father  ?  Or  what  is  he  ?  ” 

She  was  still  silent. 

“  I  left  him  just  outside,  so  you  will 
find  him  waiting  for  you,  no  doubt. 
You  may  thank  your  wood  luck  that 
the  police  were  out  of  the  way.” 

She  pulled  her  shawl  round  her,  her 
shoulders  heaving  as  the  did  so,  and 
then  walked  sullenly  out  of  the  door. 

“Yes,” continued  Harold  Vaughan, 
when  she  had  disappeared,  “  and  it’s 
well  for  some  of  you,  too.  So  you  all 
sat  by  and  obliged  that  miserable 
singing  girl  to  defend  herself  against 
that  drunken  brute  there,  who  didn’t 
get  half  he  deserved  ?  For  sliame  on 
you  —  a  pack  of  cowards  I  ” 

“  I  tell  you  what.  Mister  —  you’ll 
get  something  for  yourself  if  you  comes 
that  gammon  over  the  likes  of  we.” 

The  threat  came  from  one  who  was 
obviously  of  the  prize-fighting  persua¬ 
sion,  so  that  probably  the  cap  had 
fitted.  The  prize  ring  are  not  apt  to 
feel  much  courage  in  a  real  quarrel. 

But  the  prospect  of  a  second  assault 
was  generally  welcomed  as  a  distrac¬ 
tion.  The  doctor  saw  that  a  storm 
was  brewing,  and  held  himself  ready 
for  an  emer^ncy. 

“  That’s  It,  Joe ;  stick  up  to  him  I  ” 
was  the  general  burden  of  the  chorus. 
Joe  was  heavy-weight ;  out  of  training, 
no  doubt,  but  still  a  sufficiently  awk¬ 
ward  customer. 

“  The  gentleman  don’t  seem  very 
willing,”  he  growled,  seeing  that  his 
challenge  had  scarcely  the  effect  he 
intended.  He  was,  as  a  professional 
man,  readier  to  read  the  doctor’s  lips 
and  eyes  than  the  crowd  who  take 
silence  for  timidi^. 

“  Blessed  if  I  don’t  think  Joe’s 
nau^t  but  a  chicken,”  called  out  some 
mis^ef  maker  itandingappropriately 
in  the  background.  “Ten  to  one  on 
the  Bricklayer  this  day  month,  say  I.” 

“  Twenty  to  one  on  the  gentleman,” 
cried  another.  “Joe’s  showing  tail.” 


Joe’s  verbal  comment  need  not  be 
repeated.  But  it  would  never  do  for 
him  to  lose  a  character  for  pluck  that 
he  fought  so  hard  and  so  often  to 
obtain  ;  so,  half  stupefied  with  l)eer  as 
he  was,  he  lowered  his  head  and  threw 
himself  forward  with  the  force  of  a 
battering  ram  —  a  puzzling  manceuvre 
to  novices,  and  one  on  tlie  judicious 
and  sudden  use  of  which  he  had  built 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  his  rep¬ 
utation. 

But  Harold  Vaughan  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  rough  school  of 
poverty  for  nothing.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  by  any  means  that  he  had 
had  to  keep  his  own  head  with  his  own 
hands.  When  almost  touched,  he 
made  a  turn  sideways,  nor  did  his 
assailant  recover  himself  without  a 
blow  that  made  him  see  fire.  The 
doctor,  with  as  much  resjiect  for  the 
rules  of  the  ring  as  they  deserve  in 
such  cases,  grasped  him  while  still 
dazed  and  after  a  short  struggle  had 
him  down,  and  then,  having  courte¬ 
ously  waited  to  see  if  the  attack  was 
to  be  renewed,  turned  bis  back  on  the 
crowd  and  walked  away.  The  prize¬ 
fighter  picked  himself  up,  stared  stu¬ 
pidly,  and  grumbled  himself  into  a 
comer :  and  the  exit  of  the  victor  was 
greeted  with  a  burst  of  admiring 
applause,  tempered  only  by  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  so  auspicious  a  promise  of 
an  exciting  round  had  had  so  sudden 
and  ignominious  an  end. 

“  I  must  keep  in  form  for  the  Brick¬ 
layer,  ”  growled  Joe  by  way  of  apology 
to  his  offended  patrons.  “  But  I’ve 
give  him  something  to  remember  me, 
all  the  same.” 

Harold  Vaughan  walked  off  quickly. 
He  was  angry  at  this  unreasonable 
adventure,  his  blood  felt  hot,  and  he 
needed  rapid  movement  to  shake  off 
the  excitement  of  the  short  but  angry 
struggle.  He  had  kept  his  head,  but 
he  h^  lost  his  temper,  and  was  vexed 
with  himself  for  having  lost  it  without 
sufficient  cause.  Presently  his  eye 
caught  something  scarlet  by  the  side 
of  the  road  at  some  distance  before 
him. 

When  he  reached  it,  it  proved  to 
be  the  girl  herself,  the  cause,  and  not 
the  innocent  cause,  of  all  his  annoy¬ 
ance,  sitting  crouched  up  under  a 
hedge,  and  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands.  'Ihe  young  doctor  was 
ashamed  of  himself  for  his  knight- 
errantry.  If  it  had  only  been  for 
Miss  Claudia — that  would  have  been 
a  very  different  affair. 

However,  there  is  courtesy  required 
from  a  knight  errant  even  in  the 
case  of  a  hedge  damsel :  and  Harold 
Vaughan  was  by  birth  as  well  as  by 
calling  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  poor. 
So  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and 
asked,  — 

“  Have  you  not  joined  your 
friends  ?” 

“  I  cannot  find  them,”  she  answered, 
looking  up  wofully. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  in  the 
world  who  would  at  once  have  been 
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put  on  their  guard.  Harold  Vau^ 
was  not  particularly  simple-minded 
and  as  he  knew  but  little  of  woman¬ 
kind,  he  should,  according  to  the  (ren- 
eral  rule,  be  therefore  all  the  more  prone 
to  suspicion:  the  general  rule  beinw  that 
distrust  of  a  woman,  because  she  is  a 
woman,  is  the  very  strongest  evidence 
of  a  man’s  knowing  little  or  nothin® 
of  the  sex  to  which  she  has  the  ill  for¬ 
tune  to  belong.  But  though  the  cu^ 
cumstances  were  suspicious,  the  voice 
was  not  so  :  and  he  had  as  yet  no  rea¬ 
son  to  set  down  an  exceptionally  sweet 
voice  as  being  necessarily  that  of  a 
siren. 

“  This  is  the  road  to  St.  Bavons,”  he 
said.  “  Don’t  you  expect  to  find  them 
there  V  Don’t  they  [)ut  up  some¬ 
where  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  But  you  know,  I  suppose,  where 
they  were  going  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Do  you  always  go  about  with  these 
two  men?  What  are  thw  to  you? 
Is  one  of  them  your  father  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  always  go  about 
with  them.” 

“  How  long  have  you  been  with 
them?  ” 

“  Always.” 

“  Ever  since  you  can  remember  ?  " 
“  Ever  since —  always  —  I  think  so.” 
“  And  what  do  they  do  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  they  go  about  —  Aaron  and 
I  do.” 

“  Which  is  Aaron  ?  The  fiddler  ?  ” 
“  No  ;  that’s  Bob  the  scraper.  He 
only  comes  sometimes.  It’s  me  that 
goes  with  Aaron.” 

“  Then  Aaron’s  the  man  who  called 
himself  Fly-eved  Jack  ?  ” 

“  Some  call  him  that.  But  Aaron’s 
his  right  word.” 

“  Aaron  what  ?  ” 

“  He  puts  Aaron  Goldrick  on  the 
bills,  when  he  takes  a  room  to  do  the 
tricks  in.” 

“  Goldrick  ?  It’s  odd  that  I  should 
know  the  name  —  and  in  St.  Bavons, 
too.  Does  he  come  from  St.  Bavons  ?  ’’ 
“  I  don’t  know  what  we  come  from. 
The  last  was  some  horse  running :  and 
before  that  it  was  from  a  quod.” 

“  A  jail  ?  ” 

“  A  quod,  they  call  it.  And  before 
that  it  was  from  a  big  hotel  —  and  be¬ 
fore  that  it  was  a  cart.” 

“  How  does  he  live  ?  What  does 
he  do,  I  mean  ?  ” 

“  Lots  of  things.  He  does  the  tricks 
with  cards,  and  sometimes  he  buys  a 
bad  horse  and  sells  him  for  a  good 
one  at  the  fairs,  and  sometimes  he’s  a 
cheap  Jack,  and  at  times  he  begs,  and 
once  he  took  to  preaching.” 

“  And  what  do  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  sing,  mostly  :  and  I  tell  fortunes 
by  the  lines.  I  can  tell  yours,  if  you 
cross  my  hand.” 

“  You  are  a  gypsy,  then  ?  Of  course 
you  are  —  I  ought  to  have  seen  that  at 
once.”  He  did  not  connect  his  own 
first  recollection,  or  rather  impression, 
with  that  most  mysterious  and  there¬ 
fore  most  fascinating  of  all  the  nations 
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of  the  earth,  and,  like  most  people  who  have  lived  in  large 
towns,  he  had  never  come  across  them  since.  But  he  was 
an  intiuirer  into  all  out  of  the  way  things,  and  his  curiosity 
was  piqued  accordingly. 

He  was  in  love  and  therefore  superstitious :  the  next  few 
hours  were  to  decide  his  fate,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  man 
in  ten  who  would  not  have  tried  some  kind  of  sortes,  if  it 
fell  in  his  way.  One  natural  instinct  implies  another.  So, 
both  as  a  lover  and  as  an  ethnologist,  he  took  out  what 
change  he  had  and  put  it  into  Zelda’s  brown  hand,  which 
received  it  as  a  matter  of  business.  She  examined  his  left 
hand  carefully. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MERMAIDS. 

Sailors  and  seaside  folk  have  always  had  a  tendency 
to  believe  in  mermaids.  They  see  more  varieties  of  fish, 
and  stranger  forms  of  amphibia,  than  landsmen ;  and, 
moreover,  they  enjoy  marvellous  stories  about  wonderful 
things.  Classical  writers  tell  us  that  the  Sirens  were  two 
maidens  who  sat  by  the  sea,  and  so  charmed  with  their 
music  all  who  sailed  by,  that  the  fascinated  wayfarers  re¬ 
mained  on  the  spot  till  they  died.  The  Sirens  (afterwards 
increased  to  three  in  number,  and  called  by  various  names) 
are  supposed  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  mermaids  — 
that  is,  people  who  believed  in  the  one  had  no  difficulty  in 
believing  in  the  other. 

Tracing  down  century  after  century,  we  find  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  mermaid  stories,  vouched  for  with  all  the  gravity 
of  genuine  belief.  In  an  old  book  descriptive  of  Holland, 
the  reader  is  told  that  in  1480  a  tempest  broke  through  the 
embankments  of  the  low-lying  districts,  and  covered  much 
meadow  and  pasture  land  with  water.  Some  maidens  of 
the  town  of  Edam,  in  West  Friesland,  going  in  a  boat  over 
the  flooded  land  to  milk  their  cows,  perceived  a  mermaid 
entangled  in  the  mud  and  shallow  water.  They  took  her 
into  the  boat,  and  brought  her  with  them  to  Edam,  dressed 
her  in  woman’s  apparel,  and  taught  her  to  spin.  She  fed 
like  one  of  them,  but  could  not  be  brought  to  speak. 
Some  time  afterwards  she  was  brought  to  Haarlem,  where 
she  lived  for  several  years,  though  still  showing  an  in¬ 
clination  for  the  water.  “They  had  given  it,”  we  are 
further  informed,  “  some  notion  of  a  deity ;  and  it  made  its 
reverences  very  devoutly  whenever  it  passed  by  a  cruci¬ 
fix.” 

In  1560,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  some  fishermen 
brought  up  at  one  draught  of  a  net  “  seven  mermen  and 
maids,”  which  a  Jesuit  missionary  certified  to  be  veritable 
types  of  human  beings  —  excepting,  we  suppose,  in  regard 
to  fish-shaped  tails.  'Iffils  tail  question  was,  in  the  same 
century,  settled  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  engravers  and 
herald  painters.  Mermaids  with  two  tails  were  often  en¬ 
graved  in  French  and  German  books  on  heraldry ;  a  double¬ 
tailed  mermaid  was  engraved  in  a  Swiss  edition  of  Ptol¬ 
emy’s  Geography,  published  in  1540;  and  the  Venetian 
printers  had  a  liking  for  the  same  kind  of  symbol  on  their 
title-pages. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  made  the  butt  of  numerous 
caricatures,  some  of  which  represented  her  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  mermaid,  sitting  on  a  dolphin.  One  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  —  a  mean  and  unmanly 
production,  intended  to  cast  ridicule  on  a  woman  who  could 
Mt  defend  herself  from  its  efiects.  It  is  supposed  that 
Shakespeare,  writing  some  years  after  the  appearance  of 
this  caricature,  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  created  the 
“  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream.”  Oberon  says  to  Puck,  — 

Thou  remembePst 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 

And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin’s  back, 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 

And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid’s  music. 

We  well  know  that  Shakespeare  made  many  of  his  char¬ 


acters  talk  about  mermaids  and  sea-sirens:  “I’ll  draw 
more  sailors  than  the  mermaids  shall ;  ”  “  I’ll  stop  mine  ear 
against  the  mermaid’s  song ;  ”  “  At  the  helm  a  seeming 
mermaid  steers  ;  ”  “  Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid, 
with  the  note  1  ”  “  Her  clothes  spread  wide,  and  mermaid¬ 
like  awhile  they  bore  her  up  ”  —  are  passages  well  known  to 
readers  of  Shakespeare.  Nor  are  musical  folk  less  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  charming  air  which  Haydn  gave  to  the 
mermaid’s  song,  where  the  siren  of  the  sea  says  to  some 
enchanted  mortal,  — 

Come  with  me,  and  we  will  go 

Where  the  rocks  of  corals  grow, 

An  almanac  for  1688  gravely  told  its  readers,  “  Near 
the  place  where  the  famous  Dee  payeth  its  tribute  to  the 
German  Ocean,  if  curious  observers  of  wonderful  things  in 
nature  will  be  pleased  to  resort  thither  on  the  1st,  13th, 
and  29th  of  May,  and  in  divers  other  times  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  as  also  in  the  harvest  time  to  the  7th  and  14th  of 
October,  they  will  undoubtedly  see  a  pretty  company  of 
Mar  Maids,  creatures  of  admirable  beauty,  and  likewise 
hear  their  charming,  sweet,  melodious  voices.”  The  prog¬ 
nosticator  kindly  tells  us  the  exact  song  which  these 
Scottish  mermaids  would  sing ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  a 
new  version  of  God  Save  the  King  ;  but  as  the  year  1688 
was  rather  a  critical  one  in  matters  dynastic,  we  are  left 
somewhat  in  doubt  whether  the  king  to  be  thus  honored 
was  James  the  Second  or  William  of  Orange.  At  any 
rate,  the  mermaids  were  pious  as  well  as  loyal,  for  one  of 
the  things  they  were  to  do  was  “  to  extol  their  Maker,  and 
his  bounty  praise.”  About  the  same  time,  MeroIIo,  a 
Spaniard  or  Italian,  who  make  a  voyage  to  Congo,  told  the 
readers  of  his  narrative  that  he  saw,  in  the  sea,  “  some 
beings  like  unto  men,  not  only  in  their  figures,  but  likewise 
in  their  actions ;  for  we  saw  them  plainly  gather  a  great 
quantity  of  a  certain  herb,  with  which  they  immediately 
plunged  themselves  into  the  sea,”  The  sailors  tried  to 
catch  them  in  a  net,  but  the  mermen  were  too  wide  awake 
—  “  they  lifted  up  the  net,  and  made  their  escape.” 

In  1701,  according  to  Brand’s  Description  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  “  A  boat  at  the  fishing  drew  her 
lines ;  and  one  of  them,  as  the  fishers  thought,  having  some 
great  fish  upon  it,  was  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  rest 
raised  from  the  ground.  But  when  raised,  it  came  more 
easily  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  upon  which  a  creature 
like  a  mermaid  presented  itself  at  the  side  of  the  boat.  It 
had  the  face,  arms,  breast,  and  shoulders  of  a  woman,  and 
long  hair  hanging  down  the  back ;  but  the  nether  part  was 
beneath  the  water,  so  that  they  could  not  understand  the 
shape  thereof.  The  two  fishers  who  were  in  the  boat  being 
surprised  at  this  strange  sight,  one  of  them  unadvisedly 
drew  a  knife  and  thrust  it  into  her  bosom,  whereupon  she 
cried,  as  they  judged,  ‘  Alas  1  ’  The  hook  giving  way,  she 
fell  backward,  and  was  no  more  seen ;  the  hook  being  big, 
went  in  at  her  chin  and  out  at  the  upper  lip.”  Brand  did 
not  see  all  this ;  indeed,  most  of  the  mermaid  stories  come 
second  or  third  hand.  The  fishers  told  a  bailie,  to  whom 
the  boat  belonged,  the  bailie  told  a  lady,  and  the  lady  told 
Mr.  Brand.  ‘The  man  who  cruelly  stabbed  the  poor  mer¬ 
maid  was  much  troubled  afterwards.  “  He  is  now  dead, 
and,  as  was  observed,  never  prospered  after  this,  but  was 
haunted  by  an  evil  spirit  in  the  appearance  of  an  old  man, 
who,  as  he  thought,  used-  to  say  unto  him,  ‘  Will  ye  do 
such  a  thing  V  Who  killed  the  woman  ? '  The  other  man 
then  in  the  boat  is  yet  alive  in  the  isle  of  Burra.”  The 
man  was  certainly  more  like  a  brute  than  a  fisherman,  or 
he  would  not  have  drawn  his  knife  for  such  a  purpose ; 
whether  human  or  non-human,  she  would  have  been  worth 
more  to  him  alive  than  dead,  even  as  an  exhibition  to 
villagers  at  a  baubee  a  head. 

In  1737,  according  to  a  Scottish  magazine,  the  crew  of  a 
ship  newly  arrived  in  the  Thames  fivm  the  East  Indies 
reported  that  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  they  had  partaken 
of  a  mermaid,  the  flesh  of  which  was  a  good  deal  like  veal. 
The  mermaid  weighed  three  or  four  nundred  weight  — 
rather  a  buxom  specimen  I  'The  head  was  particularly 
large,  and  so  were  the  features,  which  difiered  but  little 
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from  those  of  a  man  or  woman.  The  story  tells  of  two  of 
them,  one  with  a  beard  four  or  five  inches  long,  the  other 
much  more  feminine.  “  When  they  are  first  taken,’  the 
narrator  proceeds  to  say,  “  which  is  often  on  the  ground, 
they  cry  and  grieve  with  great  sensibility.”  Alwut  the 
same  time  a  story  came  from  Vigo  in  Spain  to  the  effect 
that  some  fishermen  on  that  coast  had  caught  a  sort  of 
merman,  five  feet  and  a  half  from  head  to  foot.  The  head 
was  like  that  of  a  goat,  with  a  long  beard  and  moustaches,  i 
a  black  skin,  somewhat  hairy,  a  very  long  neck,  short 
arms,  hands  longer  and  larger  than  they  ought  to  be  in 
proportion,  and  long  fingers,  with  nails  like  claws,  webbed 
toes,  and  a  fin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

The  magazines  for  177.5  gave  an  account  of  a  mermaid  I 
which  was  captured  in  the  Levant,  and  brought  to  London.  | 
One  of  the  learned  periodicals  gravely  told  its  readers  that  I 
the  mermaid  had  the  complexion  and  features  of  a  European,  ' 
like  those  of  a  young  woman ;  that  the  eyes  were  light 
blue,  the  nose  small  and  elegantly  formed,  the  mouth  | 
■mall,  the  lips  thin,  “  but  the  edges  of  them  round  like  | 
those  of  a  codfish ;  ”  that  the  teeth  were  small,  regular,  and 
white ;  that  the  neck  was  well  rounded,  and  that  the  ears  ' 
were  like  tho.se  of  the  eel,  “  but  placed  like  those  of  the  I 
human  species,  with  gills  for  respiration,  which  appear  ! 
like  curls.”  'ITiere  was  no  hair  on  the  head,  but  “  rolls,  ; 
which,  at  a  distance,  might  be  mistaken  for  curls.”  There 
was  a  tin  rising  pyramichilly  from  the  temples,  “  forming  a 
foretop.  like  that  of  a  lady’s  head-dress.”  The  bust  was 
nearly  like  that  of  a  voung  damsel,  a  proper  orthodox  mer- 
maiden,  but,  alas  I  ah  below  the  waist  was  exactly  like  a 
fish.  Three  sets  of  fins  below  the  waist,  one  above  the 
other,  enabled  her  to  swim.  Finally,  “  It  is  said  to  have 
an  enchanti^  voice,  which  it  never  exerts  except  before 
a  storm.”  The  writer  in  the  Annual  Register  probably 
did  not  see  this  mermaid,  which  the  Gentleman' s  Maga¬ 
zine  described  as  being  only  three  feet  high.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  proved  to  be  a  cheat,  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
angle-shark. 

A  Welsh  farmer  named  Reynolds,  living  at  Pen-y-hold 
in  1782,  saw  a  something  which  he  appears  to  have 
believed  to  be  a  mermaid ;  he  told  the  story  to  Doctor 
George  Phillips,  who  told  it  to  Mrs.  Moore,  who  told  it  to 
a  young  lady  pupil  of  hers,  who  wrote  out  an  account  of  it 
for  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  inserted  it  in  her  “  Tour  to  Milford 
Haven.”  How  much  the  story  gained  on  its  travels  —  like 
the  Three  Black  Crows,  or  the  parlor  game  of  Russian 
Scandal  —  we  are  left  to  find  out  for  ourselves ;  but  its 
ultimate  form  was  nearly  as  follows :  One  morning,  just 
outside  the  cliff,  Reynolds  saw  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
a  person  bathing  in  the  sea,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  out  of  the  water.  On  nearer  view,  it  looked  like  the 
upper  part  of  a  person  in  a  tub,  a  youth,  say,  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  nice  white  skin  ;  a  sort  of 
brownish  body,  and  a  tail,  were  under  the  water.  The 
head  and  body  were  human  in  form,  but  the  arms  and 
hands  thick  in  proportion  to  length,  while  the  nose, 
running  up  high  between  the  eyes,  terminated  rather 
sharply.  The  mysterious  being  looked  attentively  at  Rey¬ 
nolds,  and  at  the  cliffs,  and  at  the  birds  flying  the  air,  with 
a  wild  gaze  ;  but  uttered  no  cry.  Reynolds  went  to  bring 
some  companions  to  see  the  merman  or  mermaid ;  but 
when  he  returned  it  had  disappeared.  If  we  like  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Reynolds  had  seen  some  kind  of  seal,  and  that 
the  narration  had  grown  to  something  else  by  repetition 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  very  tar 
wrong. 

The  present  century,  like  its  predecessors,  has  had  its 
crop  of  mermaid  stories,  reappearing  from  time  to  time.  In 
1809,  one  of  these  strange  beings  made  its  appearance  off 
the  coast  of  Caithness,  in  Scotland.  The  particulars  we 
have  not  at  hand ;  but  it  happens  to  be  on  record  by  what 
channels  the  narrative  reached  the  public.  Two  servant 
girls  and  a  boy  saw  something  in  the  water  which  they 
decided  must  ^  a  mermaid ;  they  mentioned  it  to  Miss 
Mackey,  who  wrote  of  it  to  Mrs.  Jones,  who  showed  the 
letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  showed  it  to  a  gentleman, 
who  caused  the  statement  to  be  inserted  in  a  newspaper. 


j  The  Philosophical  Society  brought  these  facts  to  light.  Even 
I  so  grave  a  publication  as  “  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia, "in  I815 
I  s.aid,  “  We  have  a  well-attested  account  of  a  merman  near 
the  great  rock  called  Diamond,  on  the  coast  of  Martinique 
The  persons  who  saw  it  gave  in  a  precise  description  of  it 
before  a  notary.  They  affirm  that  they  saw  it  wip*  jt, 
hands  over  its  lace,  and  even  heard  it  blow  its  nose.’’ 

Bartholomew  Fair  was  of  course  not  without  its  mer¬ 
maid  —  more  or  less  like  a  fish,  as  the  case  might  be.  In 
1822,  the  fashionable  West  End  had  given  half-crowns  to 
see  a  mermaid.  It  was  a  clumsy  and  barefaced  piece  of 
workmanship,  made  up  chiefly  of  a  dried  monkey’s  head 
and  body,  and  a  fish’s  tail ;  and  was  altogether  about  ai 
ugly  an  affair  as  ever  drew  silly  people  to  an  exhibition. 
After  a  career  of  half-crowns,  the  show  came  down  to  a 
shilling  admission  fee;  and  although  naturalists  and  j 
journalists  were  not  slow  in  exposing  the  fraud,  the  success 
was  considerable ;  for,  we  are  told,  “  three  to  four  hundred  * 
people  every  day  pay  their  shilling  each  to  see  a  disgust-  I 
ing  sort  of  compound  animal,  which  contains  in  itself  every-  I 
thing  that  is  odious  and  disagreeable.”  A  drawing  of  this  • 
precious  production,  as  exhibited  in  an  upright  glass  case,  j 
was  etched  at  the  time  by  Cruikshank.  The  mermaid 
gradually  went  down  in  dignity,  until  at  length  she  be¬ 
came  a  penny  show  at  Bartholomew  Fair  in  1825.  How  I 
many  mermaids  there  are  at  this  present  moment  boxed  up 
in  caravans  rambling  from  one  country  fair  to  another  it  I 
would  be  hard  to  guess;  but  some  there  are,  beyond  j 
question.  j 

Our  own  pages  contained,  about  eight  years  ago,  a  I 
narrative  tending  to  show  that  a  belief  in  mermaids  still  I 
lingers  in  our  western  maritime  counties.  I 

Some  naturalists  have  pointed  out  characteristics  in  I 
marine  animals  which  afford  a  very  probable  groundwork  I 
for  many  of  the  current  mermaid  stories.  Witness  Sir  J. 

E.  Tennent’s  account  of  the  dugong  :  “  The  rude  approach  | 
to  the  human  outline,  observed  in  the  shape  of  the  head 
of  the  creature,  and  the  attitude  of  the  mother  while 
suckling  her  young,  holding  it  to  her  breast  with  one  ' 
flipper,  while  swimming  with  the  other,  holding  the  heads  - 
of  both  above  water ;  and  when  disturbed,  suddenly  diving 
and  displaying  her  fish-like  tail  —  these,  together  with  her  1 
habitual  demonstrations  of  strong  maternal  affection, 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid.”  Woman  i 
or  fish,  normal  or  abnormal,  the  mermaid  has  taken  a  good  1 
hold  of  poets  and  composers,  interlude  writers  and  farce  \ 
writers  ;  and  the  Mermaid  in  Fleet  Street  was  one  of  the  1 
famous  old  taverns  of  past  days.  The  orthodox  mermaid 
has,  of  course,  a  comely  maiden’s  face,  with  beautiful  hair,  : 
which  she  is  combing  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  she 
holds  a  looking-glass. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON  PAINTED  BY  A  CONTEM-  i 
PORARY. 

In  the  year  1863,  shortly  after  the  last  visit  paid  by  Mr.  ■ 
Senior  to  Paris,  he  selected  from  his  journals  the  conversa¬ 
tions  which  threw  most  light  upon  the  character  of  Louis  | 
Napoleon. 

Many  of  them  were  with  statesmen  who  are  still  playing 
a  distinguished  part  in  public  life,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  published  with  the  names  of  the  speakers.  Thus  their  ; 
chief  value  would  be  lost.  But  the  same  objection  does  not 
apply  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  :  the  con¬ 
versations  with  Ma<lame  R.,  a  lady  who  was  brought  up  as  \ 
a  sister  with  the  Emperor,  and  who  continued  her  intimwy 
with  him  till  the  coup  d’etat,  which  she,  as  a  woman  of  in- 
te^ity,  and  a  staunch  republican,  could  not  forgive. 

Mr.  Senior  made  her  acquaintance  in  1854,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  Crimean  War. 

February  17,  1854.  —  I  went  in  the  evening  to  Mme. 
Mohl’s  and  found  there  Madame  R.  We  began,  of  course, 
with  the  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Czar :  — 

“  It  was  Louis  Philippe,”  said  Madame  R.,  “  that  made  ^ 
Louis  Napoleon  un  homme  de  lettres.  It  was  at  Ham  that  .  j 
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]]e  ftvquircd  the  habit  of  solitary  study  and  meditation. 
The  lesson  was  a  useful  one,  but  it  lasted  too  long.  For 
years  bis  health  and  mental  activity  were  unimpaired, 
but  in  the  sixth  he  began  to  droop.  He  would  have  be- 
Qomv  stupid,  perhaps  mad,  if  it  had  continued.” 

“I  have  always  suspected,”  I  said,  “that  the  French 
roTernment  connived  at  his  escape.” 

*  « Your  suspicion,”  she  said,  “  was  perfectly  unfounded. 
The  French  government  took  every  precaution  in  its 
power  to  prevent  it.  If  you  like  I  will  tell  you  tho  whole 
story. 

“  His  apartment  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  court ;  on  each 
side  of  the  door  was  a  liench  on  which  sat  a  gendarme. 
The  sentinels  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress  allowed  no  one  to 

iss  without  calling  for  the  concierge  to  e.xamine  him. 

he  gendarmes  and  the  concierge  were  well  acquainted 
with  his  features.  When  he  had  formed  his  plans,  he  did 
all  the  damage  he  could  to  his  rooms,  and  then  complained 
of  their  dilapidated  state.  Some  workmen  were  sent  in  to 
repair  them.  Ilis  servant  was  allowed  to  go  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town,  about  a  couple  of  miles  off,  to  buy  books  and  ex¬ 
ecute  commissions,  and  for  that  purpose  to  hire  a  one  horse 
carriage,  which  he  drove  himself.  Through  him  Louis 
Napoleon  obtained  a  workman’s  dress,t  and  could  have  a 
carriage  to  meet  him.  The  workmen  were  to  be  twenty- 
four  days  at  work.  He  waited  till  the  twenty-third 
to  accustom,  as  he  says,  the  guards  to  see  the  work¬ 
men  coming  and  going,  but  also,  1  think,  from  his  habit  of 
procrastination.  At  length,  about  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the 
morning,  at  the  time  when  he  supposed  the  two  gendarmes 
would  be  at  breakfast,  sitting  with  their  sides  to  the  door, 
he  went  out  with  a  plank  on  his  shoulder.  But  he  was 
five  minutes  too  late.  They  had  finished,  and  their  faces 
were  towards  him.  He  thought  himself  lost,  and  inten- 
tioually  let  the  plank  strike  the  head  of  the  man  on  his 
right.  This  succeeded  ;  tho  man  who  was  struck  thought 
only  of  his  head  —  the  other  ran  to  assist  him,  and  while 
they  were  abusing  him  for  his  awkwardness  he  walked  on, 
knowing  that  they  would  not  quit  their  posts  to  follow  and 
recognize  him.  The  soldier  at  the  gate  knew  him,  smiled, 
and,  without  calling  the  concierge,  said,  “  Passez.”  A 
hundred  yards  from  the  gate  his  servant  met  him  with  the 
carriage  and  his  dog.  The  dog,  not  being  in  the  secret, 
leapt  on  him  with  great  demon.strafions  of  joy.  This  was 
seen  by  a  sentinel  on  the  rampart,  who  knew  the  dog,  but 
he  was  as  discreet  as  the  man  at  the  gate  had  been,  'fhey 
drove  straight  towards  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  reached  it 
in  about  five  hours. 

In  the  mean  time  the  commandant,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  Louis  Napoleon  three  times  a  day,  came  to  pay  his 
first  visit  at  seven  o’clock.  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  com- 
plaiiiing  of  illness  for  some  days,  and  his  physician,  who 
was  in  the  plot,  stopped  the  commandant  in  the,  ante¬ 
chamber,  and  begged  ’him  to  go  no  further,  as  his  patient, 
after  a  very  bad  night,  was  sleeping.  The  commandant 
acquiesced,  and  returned  at  two  for  his  second  visit.  The 
same  answer  was  given  :  Louis  Napoleon  was  still  sleeping. 
‘This  is  very  serious,’  said  the  commandant.  ‘  Ho  you 
apprehend  danger  7 ’  ‘I  do,’  said  the  physician ;  ‘  I  do  not 
think  that  he  is  quite  safe.’  ‘  Then,’  said  the  comman- 
•iant,  ‘  I  must  send  a  telegraphic  message  to  Paris ;  what 
would  become  of  us  if  he  were  to  die  in  our  hands  ?  And 
for  that  purpose  I  must  actually  see  him.’  ‘  You  can  see 
him,  of  course,’  said  the  physician,  ‘  but,  whatever  the  dan- 
^r  may  be,  and  I  have  not  much  fear,  it  will  be  increased 
if  you  wake  him.’  ‘  Then,’  said  the  commandant,  ‘  I  will 
•it  by  his  bedside  till  he  awakes  naturally,  that  no  time 
nay  be  lost  in  sending  to  Paris.’  They  went  into  the 
room  and  sat  at  the  side  and  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  which 
Uy  a  figure  wrapped  in  bed-clothes  and  a  nightcap,  with 
Its  face  to  the  wall.  After  a  (juarter  of  an  hour,  the  com¬ 
mandant  exclaimed,  ‘  I  do  not  see  him  breathe  ;  he  must 
be  dead.’  The  physician  was  silent;  the  commandant 
turned  down  the  clothes,  and  found  a  stuffed  figure. 

“  Of  course  the  telegraph  was  set  to  work,  ami  pursuit 

'Thii  workman’s  name  was  Badioguay,  hence  one  of  the- nicknames  of 
“mis  Napoleon. 


I  was  made  on  every  road;  but  Louis  Na^leon  had  been 
!  in  Belgium  an  hour  before  he  was  missed.” 

! 

I  Wednesdaif,  April  19,  1854.  —  I  called  early  this  morn- 
!  ing  on  Madame  R.  Her  brother  is  the  architect  who 
I  superintends  the  works  at  the  Flysce. 

His  story  to  her  was,  that  at  seven  in  the  morning  of 
Good  Friday,  the  Empeior  and  the  Empress  met  him  at 
the  Elysce,  and  she  told  him  that  she  must  give  a  ball  on 
Monday  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  that  there  was  a  diffi- 
I  culty  in  doing  so  at  the  Tuileries,  and  that  he  must  get 
I  ready  the  Elysde  for  it. 

“  but,”  he  said,  “  there  are  3,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  in 
the  court,  there  is  no  staircase,  the  walls  are  mere  wet  stone 
!  and  mortar,  nothing  in  fact  is  finished,  except  the  roof ;  it 
j  is  impossible ;  ”  and  he  looked  towards  the  Emperor  for 
protection.  “  C’est  un  caprice  de  femme,”  said  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  “  I  am  sure,”  said  the  Empress,  “  that  nothing 
is  impossible  to  you.”  So  he  promised  it.  Tlie  workman 
who  had  gone  home  were  sent  for,  and  400  of  them  were 
kept  at  work  from  that  time  until  Nlonday  evening,  when 
the  ball  began.  They  were  well  fed,  and  a  little  brandy 
was  added  to  their  wine.  When  they  left  off  they  had 
been  at  work  for  nearly  eighty-two  consecutive  hours:  that 
is,  from  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  until  the  evening  of 
Easter  Monday.  In  that  time,  besides  fitting  up  the  exist¬ 
ing  rooms,  they  had  built  three  kitchens  and  a  new  ball¬ 
room  in  the  garden,  90  feet  by  35,  and  30  feet  high.  All 
night  they  had  700  lamps,  and  thirty  men  carrying  torches. 
One  of  their  difficulties  was  the  presence  every  day  of  the 
Empress,  ordering,  interfering,  and  not  understanding  tech¬ 
nical  objections.  On  Monday  morning  the  Emperor  came. 
He  looked  with  dismay  at  the  court,  still  covered  with  the 
3,000  stjuare  yards  of  stone,  and  at  the  gap  where  the  stair¬ 
case  was  to  be.  Lacroi.x  then  e.xplained  to  him  that  he 
meant  to  employ  these  vast  masses  of  stone  in  building  up 
a  vast  straight  outside  staircase,  from  the  court  to  the  first 
floor,  protected  by  a  roof  of  glass.  This  was  done  by  seven 
o’clock  that  evening,  and  while  it  was  doing,  400  loads  of 
rubbish  were  carted  out.  The  poor  architect  was  rearly 
killed  by  the  incessant  worry,  want  of  sleep,  and  fatigue. 
“  He  seemed  to  me,  yesterday,”  said  Madame  R.,  “  to  have 
grown  ten  years  older  in  four  days. 

“  It  is  remarkable,”  she  continued,  “  that  while  this  was 
going  on  in  the  house  of  the  head  of  the  State,  the  head  of 
the  Church  was  publishing  from  every  pulpit  in  Paris  a 
jirotest  against  Sunday  lafmr.  The  circular  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris  on  the  ‘  Repos  du  dimanche,’  which  was 
read  throughout  bis  diocese  on  Easter  Sunday ,  denounces 
such  labor  as  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  as  insolently  disobedi¬ 
ent  to  God,  oppressive  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  degrad¬ 
ing  to  the  national  character.  The  Archbishop  must  have 
felt  secure  in  popular  sympathy  when  he  ventured  to  choose 
such  a  moment  to  rebuke  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 
The  matter  seems  trifling,  but  its  childish  recklessness  will 
do  Celui-ci  *  great  mischief ;  not  the  less  because  ihe  ball 
was  given  to  an  English  prince.” 

June  10,  1855.  —  I  breakfasted  with  the  Mohls,  and  met 
there  Madame  R.  Joseph’s  letters  were  mentioned,  and 
some  one  expressed  surprise  at  Louis  Napoleon’s  having 
allowed  a  work  so  injurious  to  the  moral  character  of  his 
uncle  to  appear. 

“  I  doubt,”  said  Madame  R.,  “  whether,  supposing  him  to 
have  moral  sense  sufficient  to  perceive  the  immorality  of 
Napoleon’s  letters,  he  would  have  thought  that  an  objection 
to  their  publication.  He  is  beginning  to  be  jealous  of  his 
uncle.  He  hopes  to  become  his  rival.  At  first  he  was  sat¬ 
isfied  to  be  Augustus  —  now  he  wishes  to  be  also  Cmsar. 

“  He  has  mistaken,”  she  added,  “  his  vocation.  He  as¬ 
pires  to  be  a  statesman,  perhaps  to  be  a  soldier  —  what 
nature  intended  him  for  was  a  poet.  He  has  an  inventive, 
original,  and  powerful  imagination,  which,  under  proper 
training,  would  have  produced  something  great.” 

“  Is  his  taste  good  V  ”  I  asked. 

“  He  cannot  tolerate  French  poetry,”  she  answered. 

•  LouU  Ntpolton. 
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“  He  is  insensible  to  Racine,  but  he  delights  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  The  great,  the  strange,  and 
tne  tragic,  suit  his  wild  and  somewhat  vague  habits  of 
thought  and  his  melancholy  temperament.  Of  the  fine  arts 
the  only  one  that  interests  him  is  architecture,  probably 
from  the  vastness  of  its  products.  He  hates  music,  and 
does  not  understand  painting  or  sculpture. 

“  Among  the  mistakes,”  she  added,  “  which  the  public 
makes  with  respect  to  that  family,  one  of  the  greatest  is  the 
treating  Jerome  as  ati  unimportant  member  of  it.  Jerome 
has  as  much  courage  and  as  much  ambition  as  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  himself.  His  ambition,  however,  is  less  selfish,  for  it 
looks  towards  his  heir.  He  idolizes  his  son,  and  in  the 
improbable  event  of  his  surviving  Louis  Napoleon,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  crown,  he  will  endeavor  to  hand  it  over  to 
Prince  Napoleon.  But  he  will  not  without  a  struggle  let 
it  be  worn  by  a  Bourbon,  or  broken  by  a  republic.  He 
will  fight,  and  fight  desperately,  for  the  rights  of  the  Bo- 
napartes — the  enemies  of  that  family  ou^t  to  pray  that 
he  may  die  before  his  nephew.” 

[Sebastopol  fell  in  September,  1855,  and  peace  was  pro¬ 
claimed  on  March  31st,  1856.  —  M.  G.  M.  S.] 

May  16,  1856.  —  I  called  on  Madame  R. 

“  I  believe,”  she  said,  “  that  war  is  more  favorable  to 
Celui-ci  than  peace.” 

May  5,  1858.  —  I  called  on  Madame  R.,  and  found  with 
her  an  Italian,  a  man  about  thirty-five. 

“  Unless  Louis  Napoleon’s  character,”  said  Madame  R., 
“  is  much  changed  since  1852,  when  I  ceased  to  see  him,  it 
is  little  understood.  He  is  supposed  to  be  calm,  unimpres¬ 
sionable,  decided,  and  obstinate.  He  has  none  of  these 

aualities,  except  the  last,  and  even  his  obstinacy  sometimes 
eserts  him. 

“  I  have  known  him  build  castles  in  the  air,  dwell  on 
them  for  years,  and  at  last  gradually  forget  them.  When 
he  was  young  he  had  two  fixed  ideas :  that  he  was  to  be 
Emperor  of  F ranee,  and  that  he  was  to  be  the  liberator  of 
Italy ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  even  now,  he  has  aban¬ 
doned  the  latter.” 

“  If,”  said  the  Italian,  “  he  would  frankly  declare  him¬ 
self  favorable  to  Italian  liberty,  these  plots,  as  respects  the 
Italians,  would  cease.  We  care  nothing  for  his  treachery 
to  France,  or  for  his  usurpation,  or  for  his  despotism. 
These  are  the  affairs  of  the  French,  in  which  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  interfere.  The  Italians  try  to  kill  him  as  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Pope,  the  supporter  of  Austria,  and  the 
enemy  of  Italian  unity.  I  do  not  believe  that  ^ey  would 
meddle  with  him  if  he  were  merely  neutral.” 

Has  not  his  treatment  of  Orsini,”  I  said,  “  done  him 
good  with  the  liberal  Italians  ?  Never  was  a  man’s  head 
cut  off  more  politely.  Short  of  pardon,  which  was  impos¬ 
sible,  Orsini  had  everything  that  be  could  wish.” 

”  It  has  done  him  good,”  answered  the  Italian,  “  for  a 
time.  He  has  shown  sympathy  for  our  cause,  he  has  shown 
hostility  against  our  enemy.  He  has  raised  our  hopes. 
He  has  obtained  perhaps  a  respite.  But  if  he  disappoints 
those  hopes,  if,  in  order  to  court  the  French  clergy,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  the  Papal  tyranny  and  to  allow  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Bourbons  to  oppress  four-fifths  of  Italy,  I  fear 
that  it  will  not  be  more  than  a  respite.” 

The  Italian  left  us,  and  Madame  R.  told  me  his  history. 
“  He  is,”  she  said,  “  a  Milanese  named  C.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Milanese  revolution,  on  its  failure 
emigrated  to  Rome,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Par¬ 
liament,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  defence  of  Rome 
against  the  French.  When  we  entered,  Oudinot  had  him 
tried,  I  know  not  on  what  pretence,  by  a  court-martial. 
He  was  ac^itted  unanimously.  The  Pope,  or  the  people 
about  the  rope,  prevailed  on  Oudinot  to  appeal  —  a  thmg 
of  most  unusual  occurrence,  when  the  acquittal  has  been 
unanimous.  He  was  tried  again,  and  again  unanimoiislv 
acquitted.  The  Pope  then,  admitting  that  the  Frcncb 
could  not  punish  reouired  him  to  be  delivered  for  trial 
and  punishment  to  the  Roman  tribunals,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  he  was  supported  by  M.  de  Rayneval.  My 


intimacy  with  Louis  Napoleon  then  continued.  I  saw  him 
and  told  C.’s  story.  He  behaved  well,  as  he  usually  does 
in  individual  cases,  particularly  when  an  Italian  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  ordered  C.  to  be  released  and  sent  to  France. 
The  Roman  authorities,  however,  were  so  bent  on  seizing 
him,  that  they  managed  to  detain  him  twenty  days  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  while  they  were  intriguing  to  get  the  order 
for  his  discharge  reversed.  They  failed  — he  came  to 
Paris,  and  was  employed  on  the  Crddit  Mobilier.  He  has 
so  much  influence  among  his  countrymen,  that  Orsini, 
though  unacquainted  with  him,  named  him  as  his  executor. 
The  tribunals  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  Orsini’s 
will,  but  have  allowed  C.  to  act  as  in  the  case  of  an  intes¬ 


tacy. 

“  You  say,”  I  said  to  Madame  R.,  “  that  Louis  Napoleon 
is  neither  calm,  unimpressionable,  nor  decided.” 

“  I  do,”  she  answered.  “  He  has  a  calm  crust,  but  furi¬ 
ous  Italian  passions  boil  beneath  it.  As  a  child,  he  was 
subject  to  fits  of  anger,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  any  one 
else.  While  they  lasted  he  did  not  know  what  he  said  or 
did. 

“  He  is  procrastinating,  undecided,  and  irresolute. 
Courage  he  certainly  has,  and  of  every  kind,  physical  and 
moral.” 


[Mr.  Senior’s  next  visit  to  Paris  took  place  six  weeks 
before  the  battle  of  Magenta.  —  M.  C.  M.  S.] 

April  28,  1869.  —  I  called  on  Madame  R. 

“  Louis  Napoleon,”  she  said,  “  is  delighted  with  the  war. 
A  war  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Italy,  in  which  he  should 
command,  has  been  his  dream  from  boyhood.  He  said  to 
me  once,  at  Ham,  ‘  I  trust  that  some  day  I  shall  command 
a  great  army*.  I  know  that  I  should  distinguish  myself;  I 
feel  that  I  have  every  military  quality.’ 

“  ‘  Is  not  experience,’  I  answered,  ‘  necessary  ?  ’ 

“‘Great  things,’  he  replied,  ‘have  been  done  by  men 
who  had  very  little  of  it  By  Cond^,  for  instance.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  die  in  the  belief  that  I 
am  fitted  to  be  a  great  general,  than  to  risk  the  experi¬ 
ment.  But  I  will  try  it,  if  I  can,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall 
try  it.’ 

“  Then  the  war  relieves  him  from  an  anxiety  which 
pressed  on  him  from  January  14,  1858,  until  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1859  —  the  fear  of  the  Carbonari.  He  has  breathed 
freely  only  since  he  could  give  notice  to  them  that  he  had 
accepted  their  terms.” 

“  You  do  not  believe,  then,”  I  said,  “  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  negotiations  ?  ” 

“  They  were  sincere,”  she  answered,  “  so  far  that  if  Aus¬ 
tria  would  have  submitted  without  war,  to  a  sacrifice  which 
would  have  satisfied  the  Carbonari,  he  would  have  accepted 
it.  The  least  favorable  conditions  on  which  he  would  have 
remained  at  peace  with  her  would  have  been  the  erection 
of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  probably  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  with  an  Italian  army  and  ministry,  perfectly 
imdependent  of  Austria.  What  he  would  have  liked  bet¬ 
ter  would  have  been  to  have  put  those  provinces  under  the 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  Eugene’s  grandson.  This  would 
have  suited  Russia,  and  perhaps  may  be  the  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion.  But  I  know  I  can  affirm  with  perfect  certainty  that 
he  is  resolved,  first,  that  they  shall  not  remain  Austrian ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  shall  not  be  united  to  Piedmont 
He  hates  Piedmont  as  constitutional,  as  a  neighbor  too 
strong  to  be  a  slave,  and  because  the  king  has  treated  him 
from  time  to  time  somewhat  roughly.  As  to  the  freedom  or 
the  prosperity  of  these  provinces,  when  once  they  cease  to 
to  be  Austrian,  or  indeed  as  to  the  welfare  of  any  part  of 
Italy,  he  is  utterly  indifferent.” 

May  7,  1859.  —  I  called  on  Mme.  R.,  and  gave  her  an 
outline  of  my  interview  with  Prince  Napoleon. 

“  When  the  Prince  thinks  that  the  great  object  of  the 
war  is  to  terminate  the  preponderance  of  Austria  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  he  gives  his  cousin  too  much  credit  for 
statesmanship ;  that  may  be  one  of  his  objects,  but  it  is  a 
subordinate  one.” 
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><  Subordinate,”  1  said,  “  to  his  iears  of  assassination,  or 
to  his  hopes  of  military  fame  ?  ” 

“  Those  also,”  she  answered,  “  are  subordinate  motives. 
Jly  own  conviction  is,  that  if  he  had  not  made  this  w.ar  he 
would  have  been  assassinated  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  is 
js  convinced  of  this  as  I  am.  He  feels,  indeed,  his  danger, 
god  is  disturbed  by  it ;  but  he  has  recovered  from  the 
jhock  of  the  attentat,  and  has  resumed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
his  fatalism. 

“His  real  motive,  which  towers  high  above  all  the 
others,  is  his  hatred  of  Austria  —  a  hatred  bred  in  his  very 
bones,  a  hatred  which  began  in  his  early  infancy,  which 
was  fostered  during  all  his  early  childhood  and  youth, 
which  made  him  a  conspirator  and  a  Carbonaro  when  most 
bovs  are  thinking  onlv  of  their  games  or  of  their  lessons. 

“  On  the  24th  of  December,  1 S48,  a  fortnight  after  he 
had  been  elected  President,  I  called  on  him  at  the  request 
of  the  Italians  in  Paris,  to  ask  him  what  he  intended  to  do 
lor  Iwly. 

“  ‘  Tell  them,’  he  said,  ‘  that  my  name  is  Bonaparte,  and 
that  I  feel  the  responsibilities  whi(!h  that  name  implies. 
Italy  is  dear  to  me ;  as  dear,  almost,  as  France  ;  but  my 
duties  to  France,  ^assent  ai’ant  tout.  I  must  watch  for  an 
opportunity.  For  the  present  I  am  controlled  by  the  As¬ 
sembly,  which  will  not  give  me  money  and  men  for  a  war 
of  sentiment,  in  which  France  has  no  direct  immediate 
interest.  But  tell  them  my  feelings  are  now  what  they 
were  in  — ;  and  repeat  to  them  that  my  name  is  Bona¬ 


parte. 

“  Can  he  wish,”  I  said,  “  to  give  free  institutions  to  Italy  ?  ” 

“  1  believe,”  she  answered,  “  that  he  does.  I  believe  that 
he  has  a  sympathy  for  freedom ;  though,  where  he  himself 
is  concerned,  it  is  overruled  by  his  desire  of  power.  He 
likes  to  be  absolute  himself,  but  he  wishes  all  who  are  not 
his  subjects  to  l»e  free. 

“  Then  he  desires  most  eagerly  everything  that  he  thinks 
will  give  him  posthumous  fame.  Imagination  is  his  pre¬ 
dominant  faculty.  I  have  often  said  that  nature  meant 
him  to  be  a  poet.  He  would  have  been  a  great  one.  Like 
most  men  of  imagination,  he  lives  in  the  future.  As  a 
child,  his  desire  was  to  become  an  historical  character, 
lie  has  no  moral  sense ;  he  does  not  care  about  le  bien  ou 
le  mal.  ^a  lui  est  e^al,  ou  plutot  il  n’en  con9oit  pas  la  dif¬ 
ference  ;  nor  does  ne  care  much  about  present  reputation, 
except  as  an  instrument.  He  begins  now  to  expect  to  fill 
as  many  pages  in  history  as  his  uncle  has  done,  and  he 
hopes  that  they  will  be  brighter ;  at  least  that  they  will  be 
darkened  by  fewer  shadows.  And  if  he  believes,  as  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  does,  that  the  man  who  founds  free  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Italy  will  be  praised  a  thousand  years  hence,  he 
will  do  it.  He  will  do  it  if  he  hopes  that  history  will  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  sort  of  compensation  tor  his  having  destroyed 
such  institutions  in  France.” 


Sunday,  May  13,  1860.  —  I  called  on  Mme.  R. 

“  The  Emperor’s  great  ambition  now,”  she  said,  “  is 
reputation  as  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist.  He  is  writ- 
iag  a  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  spends  in  collecting  ma¬ 
terials  for  it  every  minute  that  he  can  spare.” 

“  The  materials,”  I  said,  “  lie  in  a  comparatively  small 
compass.” 

“  Aye,”  she  answered,  “  but  it  is  to  contain  an  essay  on 
the  military  organization  of'  the  Romans,  and  a  general 
view  of  its  process,  from  the  tomb  of  the  kings  to  that  of 
the  emperors.  He  sent,  a  few  days  ago,  for  M.  Maury,  of 
the  Institut,  took  him  into  his  closet,  showed  him  the  ma¬ 
terials  which  he  had  got  together,  made  him  read  what  he 
h^  written  of  an  introduction,  and  asked  for  candid  criti¬ 
cism.  Maury  says  that  it  was  well  done,  though  incomplete, 
and  frankly  pointed  out  the  parts  requiring  i'urther  atten¬ 
tion.” 

“  Can  he  read  Latin  V  ”  I  asked. 

“  Fluently,”  said  Mme.  R.  ;  “  and  Greek  not  ill.  He  is 
&r  above  par  as  a  scholar,” 

“I  supposed  him,”  I  said,  “to  be  idle.  That  is  the 
character  given  to  him  hv  all  his  ministers  and  secretaries 
whom  I  have  known,  and  I  have  known  several  ” 


“  He  is  idle,”  said  Mme.  R.,  “  in  matters  of  administra¬ 
tion.  lie  hates  detail,  and  he  hates  discussion.  But  he  is 
fond  of  study,  and  very  fond  of  writing.  His  ministers 
(complain  that,  since  he  has  taken  to  biography  and  antiq¬ 
uities,  they  cannot  get  audience  or  even  signatures  from 
him.” 

Monday,  May  21,  1860.  —  I  called  on  Mme.  R. 

I  told  her  that  I  heard  that  Naples  was  intended  for 
Prince  Napoleon. 

“  I  know  nothing  of  it,”  she  answered.  “  What  would 
England  say  ?  ” 

“  We  cannot  wish,”  I  replied,  “  to  see  Bonaparte  vice¬ 
roys  substituted  for  legitimate  sovereigns.  Do  you  think 
that  Louis  Napoleon  would  make  many  sacrifices,  or  run 
any  great  risks  for  such  a  purpose  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  believe,”  she  answered,  “  that  at  present  he  is 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  or  to  run  risks  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  Things  in  Italy  are  going  too  fast  for  him.  His 
policy  is  dilatory  and  expectative.  He  has  often  said  to 
me ;  ‘  II  ne  faut  rien  brusquer.  A  qui  attend  tout  arrive  k 
point,  il  qui  va  trop  vite  tout  manque.’  ” 

“  The  malicious  world,”  I  said,  “  would  call  that  a  sign 
of  his  Dutch  blood.” 

“  The  world,”  she  said,  “  would  talk  nonsense.  He  has 
not  a  drop  of  Dutch  blood.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  1807, 
Napoleon  effected  a  reconciliation  between  Hortense  and 
Louis.  They  met  at  Montpelier,  and  sjient  three  or  four 
da^s,  as  was  usually  the  case,  in  quarrelling.  She  went 
ofi  in  a  pet  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  Emperor  was  on  his 
way  to  begin  the  seizure  of  Spain.  She  passed  a  few  days 
with  him,  and  then  returned  at  the  end  of  July  to  her  hus¬ 
band  at  Montpelier.  He  has  many  little  bodily  tricks  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  Louis.  Louis  never  looked  you  in  the 
face ;  when  he  bowed  it  was  not  like  anybody  else,  it  was 
an  inclination  of  the  body  on  one  side.  He  kept  bis  hands 
close  to  his  sides.  Louis  Napoleon  has  all  these  peculiari¬ 
ties.  In  the  April  of  the  following  vear  Hortense  was 
frightened  and  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was 
born  on  the  20th  of  April,  twelve  days  belbre  he  was  ex¬ 
pected.  On  this  pretext,  Louis,  in  1815,  tried  to  get  a 
divorce,  but  of  course  failed.  He  was  jealous  of  Hortense, 
bribed  all  her  servants  to  watch  her,  and  often  said  of 
Louis  Napoleon  :  ‘Ce  n’est  pas  mon  enfant;’  but  he  was 
half  mad,  and,  1  believe,  said  so  only  to  tease  his  wife.  At 
one  time  he  took  possession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  became 
exceedingly  fond  of  him,  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
the  case  if  he  had  really  doubted  his  legitimacy. 

“  Louis  Napoleon,  indeed,  was  an  attractive  child.  He 
was  gentle  and  intelligent,  but  more  like  a  girl  than  a  boy. 
He  is  a  year  older  than  1  am.  He  was  shy,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  so.  He  hates  new  faces:  in  old  times  he 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  a  servant,  and  I  know  that  he 
has  kept  ministers  whom  he  disliked  and  disapproved  only 
because  he  did  not  like  the  embarras  of  sending  them  awav. 
His  great  pleasures  are  riding,  walking,  and,  above  all, 
fine  scenery.  1  remember  walking  with  him  and  Prince 
Napoleon  one  fine  evening  on  Lansdowne  Hill,  near  Bath. 
The  view  was  enchanting.  He  sat  down  to  admire  it. 
‘  Look,’  said  he,  ‘  at  Napoleon ;  he  does  not  care  a  farthing 
for  all  this.  I  could  sit  here  for  hours.’ 

“  He  employed  me,  some  days  ago,  to  make  inquiries  for 
him  in  Germany  in  connection  with  his  book.  Moquard 
wrote  me  a  letter  of  thanks.  I^ouis  Napoleon  wrote  in  his 
own  hand  these  words :  ‘  Ceci  me  rappelle  les  bontds 
qu’avait  Mme.  R.  pour  le  prisonnier  de  Ham.  Les  ex¬ 
tremes  se  touchent,  car  les  Tuileries  e’est  encore  une 
prison.’ 

“  While  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  and  his  own  brother 
lived,  he  used  to  rHoice  that  there  were  two  lives  between 
him  and  power.  What  he  would  have  liked  better  than 
empire  would  have  been  to  be  a  rich  country  gentleman, 
wim  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself.” 

“  You  tell  me,”  I  said,  “  that  as  a  child  he  was  gentle 
(doux).  Is  he  so  now  ?  ” 

“In  appearance,”  she  answered,  “for  he  has  great  self- 
command  ;  but  au  Jbnd  he  is  irritable.  He  it  also  very 
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pertinacious,  at  least  in  his  opinions.  Hence  be  hates  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  it  annoys  him  and  never  convinces  him.  He 
cannot  bear  to  see  people  ‘  trute  ’  or  discontented. 

“  Here  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  the  evening 
before  his  escape.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  sent  to  me  all 
his  remaining  manuscripts  on  artillery,  and  all  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  printed  portion,  and  begs  me  to  keep  Uiem. 

I  was  then  in  Paris. 

“  The  instant  I  read  it,  I  said  to  my  husband,  ‘  He  is 
going  to  make  his  escape;  he  is  making  me  his  literary 
executrix.’ 

“  My  husband  laughed  at  me.  Next  morning  at  break¬ 
fast,  the  papers  came  in.  I  read  aloud,  — 

‘“Yesterday  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  made  his  escape 
from  Ham.' 

“  ‘  Bah  I  ’  said  my  husband,  ‘  you  are  going  back  to  the 
nonsense  which  you  talked  yesterday.’ 

“I  repeated,  ‘Yesterday  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
made  his  escape  from  Ham.’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  talk  stuff,’  said  my  husband. 

“  ‘  Read  it  yourself,’  I  answered. 

“  The  next  day  I  got  this  letter  from  him  in  London. 

“  ‘  I  need  not,’  he  writes,  ‘  tell  you  the  details  of  my 
escape,  as  vou  have  them  in  the  papers.  My  measures 
were  so  well  taken  that  in  eight  hours  I  was  in  Belgium, 
and  twelve  hours  after  in  London.  It  seems  a  dream. 
Take  care  of  my  manuscripts  and  proofs.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  is  finished,  and  may  be  printed  from  the  proofs.’ 

“  Here  is  another  worth  hearing.  It  was  written  from 
London  in  1847,  in  consequence  of  n  common  friend  having 
accused  him  of  personal  ambition. 

‘“  In  all  my  adventures,’  he  says,  ‘  I  have  been  governed 
by  one  principle.  I  believe  that  from  time  to  time  men 
are  created  whom  I  will  call  providential,  in  whose  bands 
the  destinies  of  their  countries  are  placed.  I  believe  my¬ 
self  to  be  one  of  these  men.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  may 
perish  uselessly.  If  I  am  right.  Providence  will  enable  me 
to  fulfil  my  mission.  But,  right  or  wrong,  I  will  persevere, 
whatever  be  the  difficulties  or  the  dangers.  Living  or 
dying,  I  will  serve  France.’” 

Here  M.  T.  C.  came  in :  she  closed  the  book,  but  the 
conversation  on  Louis  Napoleon  continued. 

“  My  first  introduction  to  him,”  said  T.  C.,  “  was  in 
1848,  when  I  was  prefect.  He  was  then  deputy  and  re¬ 
markably  shy.  The  first  time  that  he  demanded  la  parole, 
he  mounted  slowly  the  steps  of  the  Tribune,  looked  round 
him  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  descended  without 
having  uttered  a  word.  Some  time  after  he  made  a  second 
attempt,  and  actually  spoke,  but  very  badly.  I  gave  a 
reception  to  the  whole  Assembly.  He  negotiated  with  me 
about  his  coming  to  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  announced, 
as  his  name  would  draw  all  eyes  upon  him.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  come  early,  and  that  I  should  meet  him  in 
the  passage,  and  lead  him  in  without  his  name  being  men¬ 
tioned  —  but  he  never  came.” 

“  It  has  been  thought,”  said  Mme.  R.,  “  that  he  was 
playing  a  part ;  that  be  was  pretending  to  be  stupid,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Papacy  pretends  to  be  dying. 

“  I  was  with  him,”  she  continued,  “  when  the  Bill  of  the 
3l8t  of  May,  1850,  for  the  restriction  of  the  suffrage  was  in 
discussion.  ‘  I  bear,’  I  said,  ‘  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  that 
you  support  this  Bill.’ 

“  ‘  I  do,’  he  answered. 

“  ‘  What,’  I  said,  ‘you,  the  child  of  universal  suffrage,  do 
you  support  a  limitecl  suffrage  V  ’ 

“  ‘  You  understand  nothing  about  it,’  he  replied,  ‘  Je 
perds  I’assemblde.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  I  said,  ‘  you  will  perish  with  the  Assembly.’ 

‘“  Not  in  the  least,’  he  answered.  ‘  When  the  Assembly 
goes  over  the  precipice,  je  coupe  la  corde.’ 

“  In  fact,”  said  T.  C.,  “  the  relations  between  him  and 
the  Assembly  were  such,  that  one  or  the  other  must  have 
perished.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  I  said,  “  that  if  Cavaignac  had  been 
President  the  Republic  might  have  been  saved.” 

”  So  I  thought  at  the  time,”  answered  T.  C.,  “  and  so  I 
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think  now.  Much  depended  on  Thiers.  In  1849  I  wu 
Minister  of  Finance.  Blanqui  —  not  the  conspirator,  but 
the  political  economist  —  came  to  ask  me  to  call  on  Thiert, 
and  see  whether  we  could  come  to  an  arrangement  under 
which  Thiers  would  support  Cavaignac.  I  said  thatThien 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  much  greater  man  than  I,  but 
still,  as  he  was  a  mere  private  person,  and  I  was  a  minister 
be  ought  to  call  on  me.  Thiers  is  proud  and  punctilious ; 
he  would  not  visit  me,  but  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
come  to  me  on  the  ministerial  bench,  and  that  we  should 
go  out  and  discuss  the  matter  in  the  corridors.  We  had  a 
long  conversation,  but  it  ended  in  nothing.” 

“  W’hat  caused  the  failure  V  ”  I  asked. 

“  He  imposed,”  said  T.  C.,  ‘‘  conditions  which  we  could 
not  accept.” 

I  called  on  Mme.  R.,  and  found  there  M.  Maury,  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  is  assisting  Louis  Napoleon 
in  his  work  on  Julius  Caesar.  I  asked  after  its  progress. 

“  Much,”  he  answered,  “  is  finished,  and  the  materials 
for  the  rest  are  collected.  He  is  still  on  his  introduction, 
and  is  now  at  the  times  of  the  Gracchi.  But  some  subse- 

Juent  portions  are  completed,  particularly  the  story  of 
latiline.” 

“  Catiline,”  said  Mme.  R.,  “  was  always  one  of  his 
favoritea  He  maintained  that  Cicero  and  Sallust  were 
unjust  to  him.  At  one  time  he  almost  thought  him  a 
patriot  incompris,  until  he  found  that  he  had  pillaged  Africa 
as  governor,  and  escaped  condemnation  only  by  being  de¬ 
fended  by  Cicero.” 

“  He  says,  with  truth,”  said  Maury,  “  that  if  Catiline 
had  been,  as  Cicero  makes  him  out,  a  mere  robber  who 
wished  to  burn  and  pillage  Rome,  he  would  have  raised 
the  slaves.  The  Emperor  treats  him  as  the  leader  of  a 
political  party,  an  extreme  one,  a  mischievous  one,  but  not 
a  band  of  robbers  and  assassins.” 

“  Is  the  Emperor,”  I  asked,  “  still  absorbed  in  his  literary 
work  V  ” 

“  As  much  as  ever,”  answered  Maury.  “  To-day  when 
I  entered  he  was  dictating  a  portion  of  it.  He  thinks 
much  more  about  it  than  about  Italy.  He  does  not  like 
the  theatre,  excepting  sometimes  farces  that  amuse  him ; 
he  cares  little  for  society.  His  delight  is  to  get  to  his 
study,  put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  work  at 
his  history.” 

‘‘  What  sort  of  a  scholar  is  he  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  In  Latin,”  answered  Maury,  “  far  above  the  average  of 
educated  Frenchmen,  perhaps  on  a  par  with  educated 
Englishmen  :  he  reads  without  difficulty.” 

We  continued  to  talk  about  Louis  Napoleon  after  Maury 
had  left  us.  Mme.  R.  showed  me  a  vase  of  jade,  taken 
from  the  palace  in  Pekin.  When  sent  to  her  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday  it  came  without  the  cover.  This  morning 
Thelern,  the  Emperor’s  servant,  who  managed  his  escape 
from  Ham,  brought  her  the  cover.  ‘‘  The  Emperor,”  he 
said,  “  spent  all  yesterday  in  looking  for  it” 

“  He  IS  a  strange  being,”  said  Alme.  R. :  ‘‘  one  who  did 
not  know  him  would  think  that  he  had  enough  to  do  with¬ 
out  wasting  a  day  in  looking  for  the  cover  of  a  vase;  but  it 
is  like  him.  His  mind  wants  keeping.  A  trifle  close  to  his 
eyes  hides  from  him  the  largest  object  at  a  distance ;  1  have 
no  doubt  what  Thelern  said  was  true,  and  that  he  did 
spend  three  or  four  hours  yesterday  hunting  for  the  cover 
of  that  vase.  He  wished  to  send  it  to  me,  and  for  the  time 
that  wish  absorbed  him.” 

“  What  are  your  relations  with  him  now  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  We  do  not  meet,”  she  answered,  “  but  we  correspond. 
I  am  his  inlermediaire  with  many  of  the  German  /iVerafi. 
I  get  for  him  information  for  his  book,  as  I  did  when  he 
was  at  Ham  for  his  work  on  Artillery.  We  lived  together, 
she  continued,  “  from  our  births  till  I  was  about  fourteen, 
and  he  about  fifteen.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  this 
time  he  was  surrounded  by  all  the  splendor  of  a 
During  the  last  eight  years  he  was  in  Germany,  lookw 
down  on  by  the  Germans,  who  would  scarcely  admit  the 
Bonapartes  to  be  gentry,  and  would  call  him  Monsieur 
Bonaparte,  and  seeing  no  one  but  his  mother  and  her  suite. 
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'  X  AlWvrards  he  lived  in  Italy  and  in  Switzerland, 
ypooz  Italians  and  Swiss,  but  never  with  French  mople. 

xUis  long  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  nigner 
(lines  of  his  own  countrymen,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 

'  ^  the  higher  classes  of  the  foreigners  among  whom  he 
retidcd,  did  him  harm  in  many  ways.  It  is  wonderful 
ihit  it  did  not  spoil  his  manners  ;  he  was  saved,  perhaps, 
br  having  always  before  him  so  admirable  a  model  as  his 
Jother.  °But  it  made  him  somewhat  of  a  parvenu,  what 
foa  would  call  a  tuft-hunter.  He  looked  up  to  people  of 
liijrh  rank  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  envy,  and  dislike ; 
;iie  more  ditlicult  he  found  it  to  get  into  their  society,  the 
more  he  disliked  them,  and  the  more  he  courted  them.” 

April  11.  1861.  —  Mme.  R.,  Mrs.  Grote,  Mme.  Mohl, 
Circourt,  Target,  Duvergier,  and  Lavergne  breakfasted 
with  us. 

Circourt  told  us  that  he  bad  acquired  a  new  neighbor, 
the  Emperor,  who  has  purchased  Malmaison,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  tract  all  round  it,  and  is  busy  planting  and 
gardening. 

“  He  comes  to  Malmaison,”  said  Circourt,  “  once  or 
twice  a  week  ;  pointing  out,  indeed,  writing  on  little  tickets 
with  his  own  hand,  the  place  for  every  shrub.  He  is  a 
most  considerate  purchaser  ;  pays  liberally,  and  is  anxious 
that  no  one  shall  suffer  inconvenience  by  removal.  A 
itrani^e  contrast  to  the  indifference  with  which  he  turns 
ten  ot  thousands  into  the  streets  to  make  a  boulevard  or  a 
square.” 

“  I  have  often  said  of  him,”  said  Mme.  R.,  ”  qu’il  a  la 
WDsibilitc  dans  Tceil.  He  is  deeply  affected  by  any  dis¬ 
tress  that  he  actually  sees  ;  he  is  indifferent  to  any  that  is 
not  brought  before  him  in  detail.  One  day  1  found  him  at 
Ham  in  great  grief.  The  man  who  waited  on  him  had 
died  the  day  beture,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  in  distress, 
'leave  them,’  he  said  to  me,  ‘  300  francs,  but  that  will  do 
little.’ 

“  ‘  How  much  have  you  left  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  Sixty,’  he 
answered.  ‘  I  can  manage  with  that  for  a  fortnight,  until 
my  ne.xt  remittances  come.  The  government  must  lodge 
and  feed  me.’  While  we  were  talking,  the  man’s  daughter, 
a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  came  in  to  thank  him.  She  was 
weeping,  and  he  began  to  sob  too.  Suddenly  he  went  to 
bis  escritoire,  took  out  the  sixty  francs  that  be  had  left, 
and  gave  them  to  her.  ‘  It  is  lucky,’  I  said,  ‘  that  I  have 
100  trancs  more  than  my  iourney  will  cost  me,’  So  I  gave 
them  to  him,  or  I  should  have  left  him  utterly  penniless.” 

“  How  came  he  to  be  so  poor  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  I  was  told 
that  when  he  was  taken  at  Boulogne  he  had  160,000  francs, 
which  were  deposited  with  the  maire,  and  returned  to  him 
after  his  trial  ?  ” 

“He  had  much  more  than  that,”  answered  Mme.  R. 
“His  coat  was  lined  with  bank  notes.  It  disappeared, 
with  its  contents ;  but,  as  you  say,  the  160,000  francs  were 
returned  to  him.  He  sold,  too,  almost  all  the  little  prop¬ 
erty  which  he  had  ;  but  nearly  all  went  in  buying  up  the 
pensions  to  which  the  old  servants  of  his  mother  were 
entitled. 

“He  said  to  them,  ‘  I  am  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  With  my  active  habits,  imprisonment  will  kill  me  in 
a  few  years,  and  my  will  may  not  be  respected.  You  had 
better  take  the  value  of  your  pension  while  1  am  allowed 
to  pay  it  to  you.’ 

“  Almost  all  that  remained  he  spent  in  allowances  to 
those  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  and  were 
in  ditferent  prisons.  Persigny  had  a  great  deal.  The 
result  was  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his  imprisonment 
he  was  very  poor,  and  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 
together  the  money  necessary  for  bis  escape.” 

Monday,  April  7,  1862. —  I  called  on  Mme.  R. 

We  talked  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

“A  single  day,”  said  she,  “changed  his  character. 
Until  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  was  mild,  un- 
uibitious,  impressionable,  affectionate,  delighting  in  coun¬ 
try  pnrsuiu,  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  literature.  He  fre- 
lonntiy  said  to  me,  not  when  he  was  a  child,  but  at  the 


age  of  nineteen  and  twenty,  ‘  What  a  blessing  that  I  have 
two  before  me  in  the  succession :  the  Due  de  Reichstadt 
and  my  brother,  so  that  I  can  be  happy  in  my  own  way, 
instead  of  being,  as  the  head  of  our  nouse  must  be,  the 
slave  of  a  mission.’ 

“  From  the  day  of  his  brother’s  death,  he  was  a  different 
man.  I  can  compare  his  feelings  as  to  his  mission  only  to 
those  which  urged  our  first  apostles  and  martyrs.” 

“  What,”  I  asked,  “  is  the  sense  in  which  he  understands 
his  mission  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  devotion,”  she  answered,  “  first  to  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty,  and  then  to  France.  It  is  not  personal  ambition. 

He  has  always  said,  and  I  believe  sincerely,  that  if  there 
were  any  better  hands  to  which  he  could  transmit  that 
duty  he  would  do  so  with  delight. 

“  His  duty  to  his  dynasty  is  to  perpetuate  it.  His  duty 
to  France  is  to  give  her  influence  abroad  and  prosperity 
at  home.” 

“And  also,”  I  asked,  “  extension  of  territory  ?  ” 

“  Not  now,”  she  answered ;  “  I  will  not  say  what  may 
have  heen  his  wishes  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  but  what 
I  have  called  devotion  to  his  dynasty,  is  rather  worship  of 
his  son.  One  of  his  besetting  fears  is  the  revival  of  an 
Pluropean  coalition,  not  so  mudi  against  France  as  against 
the  Bonapiirtes,  and  the  renewal  of  the  proscriptiou  of 
the  family.” 

“  I  have  been  told,”  I  said,  “  that  he  leans  towards  con¬ 
stitutionalism  as  more  favorable  to  hereditary  succession 
than  despotism.” 

“  I  believe,”  she  answered,  “  that  to  be  true,  and  that  it 
is  the  explanation  of  his  recent  liberalism.  He  hates, 
without  doubt,  opposition ;  he  hates  restraint ;  but  if  he 
thinks  that  submitting  to  opposition  will  promote  his  great 
object,  the  perpetuation  of  his  dynasty,  he  will  do  so. 

“  He  would  sacrifice  to  that  object,  Europe,  France,  his 
dearest  friends,  and  even  himself. 

“  One  of  his  qualities,  and  it  is  a  valuable  one,  is  his 
willingness  to  adjourn,  to  change,  or  even  to  give  up  his 
means,  however  dear  they  may  be  to  him,  if  any  safer  or 
better  occur  to  him.”  ' 

“  Another  is  the  readiness  with  which  he  confesses  his 
mistakes.  His  last  confession,”  I  said,  “  was  perhaps  too 
full  and  too  frank.” 

“So  I  think,”  said  Mme.  R.,  “but  by  making  it  he 
enjoye<l  another  pleasure,  that  of  astonishing.  He  delights 
in  I’imprdvu,  in  making  Europe  and  France,  and,  above  all, 
his  own  ministers,  stare.  When  it  is  necessary  to  act,  he 
does  not  consult  his  friends,  still  less  bis  ministers,  and 
perhaps  he  is  right,  for  they  would  give  him  only  bad 
advice  ;  he  does  not  conscientiously  think  the  matter  over, 
weigh  the  opposing  reasons,  strike  the  balance  and  act. 

He  takes  his  cigar,  gives  loose  to  his  ideas,  lets  them 
follow  one  another  without  exercising  over  them  his  will, 
till  at  last  something  pleases  his  imagination,  he  seizes  it, 
and  thinks  himself  inspired.  Sometimes  the  inspiration 
is  good,  as  it  was  when  he  released  Abd-el-Kader ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  very  bad,  as  it  was  when  he  chose  the  same 
time  for  opening  the  discussion  of  the  address,  and  reveal¬ 
ing  the  state  of  our  finances.” 

“  C.,”  I  said,  “  treats  his  phlegm  as  his  greatest  quality, 
qu’il  ne  s’etonne  de  rien.”  | 

“  Did  C.,”  she  answered,  “  ever  describe  to  you  his  fits  I 

of  passion  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  said.  i 

“  Probably,  she  answered,  “  he  never  perceived  them.  i 

His  powers  of  self-command  are  really  marvellous.  I  have 
known  him  after  a  conversation  in  which  be  betrayed  no 
anger  break  his  own  furniture  in  his  rage.  The  first  sign 
of  rage  in  him  is  a  swelling  of  his  nostrils,  like  those  of  an 
excited  horse.  Then  his  eyes  become  bright  and  his  lips 
quiver.  His  long  moustache  is  intended  to  conceal  his 
mouth,  and  he  has  disciplined  his  eyes.  When  I  first  saw 
him  in  1848  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
eyes.  ‘  Nothing,’  he  said.  A  day  or  two  after  I  saw  him 
again.  They  had  still  an  odd  appearance.  At  last  I 
found  that  he  had  been  accustoming  himself  to  keep  his 
>  H.  (U  TocqusTilla  nid  of  him,  “  S  sail  recaUr.” 
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eyelids  closed,  and  to  throw  into  his  eyes  a  vacant,  dreamy 
expression. 

“  I  cannot  better  describe  the  change  that  came  over 
him  after  his  brother's  death  than  by  saying  that  he  tore 
his  heart  out  of  his  bosom,  and  surrendered  himself  to  his 
head. 

“  Once  I  found  him  reading  ‘  Hernani.’  ‘  How  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  it  is !  ’  he  said.  ‘7  know,’  I  said,  ‘  what  you 
admire  in  it.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  man  driven  on  by 
irresistible  destiny.  You  are  thinking  of  the  Hernani 
qui  n’est  pas  un  homme  comme  les  autres.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,’  he  answered,  ‘  que  vous  m’avez  bien  devin(i.’ 

“  ‘  Pray  show  me,’  I  said,  ‘  the  passage  to  which  you 
referred.’ 

“  He  took  down  the  Thdatre  de  Victor  Hugo  and  read 
to  me  the  following  verses  from  the  fourth  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  ‘  Hernani  ’ :  — 

Tu  me  crois,  peut  etre, 

Un  homme  comme  sont  tons  les  autres,  un  Stre 
Intelligent  qui  court  droit  au  but  qu’il  reva ; 
Ddtrompe-toi.  Je  suis  une  force  qui  va 
Oil  vais-je  1  Je  ne  sais,  mais  je  me  sens  pousse 
D’un  souflle  impdtueux,  d’un  destin  insense, 

J’avance  et  j’avance  ;  si  jamais  je  m’arrdte. 

Si  parfois,  haletant,  j’ose  tourncr  la  t£te 
Une  voix  me  dit  —  marche. 

“  Now,”  she  continued,  “  when,  as  he  thinks,  his  mission 
is  fulfilled,  his  former  nature  is  returning.  He  is  becom¬ 
ing  mild  and  affectionate.  Many  parts  of  his  disposition 
are  feminine.  He  adores  his  child  with  the  affection  rather 
of  a  mother  than  of  a  father.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
pictures  in  which  the  Virgin  is  looking  on  the  infant  Jesus 
with  an  expression,  half  love  and  half  worship.  The  boy 
is  intelligent  and  serious,  no  common  child. 

“  On  the  whole  the  best  of  the  Bonapartes  is  the 
Emperor,  and  as  I  said  before,  power  is  improving  him, 
notwithstanding  his  detestable  entourage.  He  is  a  bad 
judge  of  men,  ne  is  shy,  he  hates  new  faces,  he  hates  to 
refuse  anything  to  anybody,  and  he  keeps  about  him  men 
unable,  and,  if  they  were  able,  unwilling  to  give  him 
advice,  whose  only  object  is  to  plunder  him  and  the  public 
purse.” 

“  Do  you  agree,”  I  said,  “  in  the  general  opinion  that  he 
is  sinking  in  public  estimation  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  she  answered.  “  and  I  suspect  that  he  feels  it 
himself,  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  he  is  trying  to  recover 
himself  by  promoting  public  prosperity,  and  by  an  approach 
to  constitutional  government.” 

“  I  expect,”  I  said,  “  when  I  am  here  next  year  to  find 
that  you  have  renewed  your  old  relations  to  him.” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  she  answered.  “  When  people  once 
intimate  have  been  separated  for  ten  years,  tnere  is  shy¬ 
ness  on  both  sides. 

“  In  the  mean  time  he  is  constantly  writing  to  me.  On 
the  jour  de  fan,  though  he  had  been  receiving  people  and 
addresses  all  day,  he  found  time  to  send  me  a  note  to  say 
that  he  could  not  let  the  day  pass  without  expressing  his 
good  wishes. 

“  He  knows  too,  how  much  I  detest  his  ‘  Id4es  Napoldoni- 
ennes.’  If  we  talk  it  must  be  on  the  neutral  ground  of  his 
Life  of  Caesar.  There  we  shall  sympathize,  for  it  is  very 
good. 

”  From  time  to  time  he  is  absolutely  engrossed  by  it. 
And  he  has  all  the  help  that  money  and  power  can  pro¬ 
cure.” 

Sunday,  April  5,  1863.  —  Mme.  R.  breakfasted  with  us. 

“  Every  time,”  I  said,  “  that  I  return  to  Paris,  I  expect 
to  find  you  reconciled  to  the  Emperor.” 

“  At  last,”  she  answered,  “  you  are  right.  On  the  5th 
of  last  month  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  for  twelve  years 
I  had  refused  to  see  him,  and  that  perhaps  I  should  persist, 
but  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thoi^ht  that  he  might  die 
before  1  had  embraced  his  child.  Inat  the  next  day  the 
boy  would  be  seven  years  old.  Mme.  Walewska  would 
call  on  me  at  one  o’clock  on  that  day,  and  that  be  could 
not  avoid  indulging  a  hope  that  I  would  allow  her  to  take 
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me  to  the  Tuileries.  I  could  not  refuse.  ’The  nextdar 
she  came  and  took  me  thither.  As  we  entered  his  cabinet 
the  door  was  closed,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  He  was  the  nearest  and 
took  me  by  the  hand.  He  stood  still  for  an  instant,  than 
ran  forward,  took  me  by  the  arm,  threw  himself  on  mr 
neck  and  kissed  me.  I  kissed  him,  and  we  all  of  na 
including  the  Empress  and  Mme.  Walewska,  beuan  to 
weep.  ‘  Mdchante  femme,’  exclaimed  the  Emperor,”  voili 
douze  ans  que  tu  me  tiens  rigueur  I  ’ 

“  Then  there  was  silence  which  the  Emperor  broke  bv 
saying,  ‘  Je  crois  que  nous  ferions  mieux  de  nous  asseoir? 

He  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  the  Empress  and  1 
sitting  on  each  side,  and  Mme.  Walewska  behind  the 
Empress.  Then  again  there  was  a  silence,  and  the  child 
was  sent  for. 

“  I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  kissed  him.  He  looked 
astonished.  The  Emperor  took  him  between  his  knees, 
and  told  him  to  repeat  one  of  his  fables.  ‘  I  have  for¬ 
gotten,’  the  boy  said,  ‘  the  ends  of  them  all.’  ‘  Then  tell  ns 
the  beginning  of  one  of  them.’  ‘I  have  forgetten  the 
beginning.’  ‘  Then  let  us  have  the  middle.’  ‘  Mais,  papa, 
oil  commence  le  milieu  ?  ’ 

“  It  was  clear  that  he  would  not  show  off,  so  he  vas 
allowed  to  go  to  his  pony. 

“  ‘  Cette  dame,’  he  said  to  his  mother  in  the  evening, 

‘  doit  avoir  dtd  trds-grande  amie  de  papa,  ou  elle  ne  m’aunut 
pas  embrassd.’ 

“  'The  child  had  broken  the  ice,  though  still  there  was 
some  restraint ;  but  it  wore  off,  and  we  talked  as  famil¬ 
iarly  as  ever.  As  I  went  he  said,  ‘  J’espere  que  tu  ne  me 
quittes  pas  pour  douze  ans.’ 

“  Since  that  time  I  see  him  or  the  Empress  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  I  find  him  in  the  evenings  alone  in  his 
cabinet,  at  work  on  his  Ceesar ;  but  he  is  glad  to  break  it 
off,  and  to  talk  to  me  for  hours  on  old  times.  He  is  quite 
unembarrassed,  for  his  conscience  does  not  reproach  him 
—  indeed,  no  Bonaparte  ever  has  to  complain  of  his  con¬ 
science. 

“  I  sometimes  forget  all  that  has  passed  since  we  saw  one 
another  for  the  last  time  before  December,  1851,  when  he 
was  still  an  innocent  man.  But  from  time  to  time  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  liberties,  the  massacres  of  1851,  the  depor¬ 
tations  of  1852,  and  the  cruelties  which  revenged  the  At¬ 
tentat  rise  to  my  mind,  and  I  shrink  from  the  embrace  of  > 
man  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  of  my  friends.” 

“  Do  you  see  the  Empress  and  the  child  V  ”  I  a.*ked. 

“  Constantly,”  she  answered.  “  The  child  flies  into  my 
arms,  and  the  Empress  is  all  kindness  and  graciousness. 

“  She  is  a  Spaniard  ;  she  wants  knowledge ;  in  fact,  die 
wants  education  :  but  she  is  very  seductive.  She  is  strict 
with  the  child,  and  manages  him  better  than  the  Emperor 
does  ;  who,  in  fact,  does  not  manage  him  at  all. 

“  Louis  Napoleon  is  slow  both  in  conception  and  in  exe¬ 
cution.  He  meditates  his  plans  long,  thinks  over  every 
detail,  waits  for  an  opportunity,  which,  when  it  comes,  he 
does  not  always  seize :  he  often  keeps  deferring  and  defer¬ 
ring  until  execution  has  become  impossible  or  useless.  But 
he  forgets  nothing  that  he  has  learned,  he  renounces  noth¬ 
ing  that  he  has  planned. 

“  On  the  29th  of  January,  1849,  six  weeks’after  he  bfr 
came  President,  he  intended  a  coup  d’etat.  He  read  his 
plan  to  Changarnier,  and  the  instant  Chan^arnier  began  to 
oppose  it,  he  folded  up  the  paper  and  was  silent. ' 

“  But  he  never  abandoned  it,  and  two  years  and  a  half 
afterwards  he  executed  it” 

“  What,”  I  asked,  “  are  Louis  Napoleon’s  habits  now? 

“  Worse  than  they  used  to  be,”  she  answered.  “  He 
rides  little,  walks  little,  and  is  getting  fat  He  hates  more 
and  more  the  details  of  business,  and  yet  is  more  and  more 
afraid  of  trusting  them  to  his  ministers.  But  his  C«w  n 
absorbs  and  consoles  him.  He  said  to  the  bureau  of  tM  .1 
Academy,  when  they  came  to  announce  the  election 
Feuillet,  ‘Je  travaille  k  me  rendre  digne  de  vous.’  He 
thought  at  one  time  of  offering  himself  for  the  vacancy  made 
by  Pasquier.  He  intended  to  be  present  at  his  own 
tion,  and  to  read,  in  the  frightful  academic  green  coat,  the 
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of  his  predecessor,  and  to  characterize  the  ninedifier- 
^goyemments  which  Pasquier  had  served. 

ugut,  with  his  habit  of  procrastination,  he  has  delayed 
liji  candidature  till  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Csesar  have 
licen  published.  The  first  volume  is  ready,  and  he  in¬ 
tended  to  publish  it  immediately ;  but  the  l^ksellers  tell 
ymthat  they  will  sell  better  in  couples.  And  as  even 
emperors  must  submit  to  booksellers,  he  waits  till  the  sec- 
ondis  finished.” 

Aoril  15, 1863.  —  Madame  R.,  the  Corcelles,  and  Lady 


Empire.  The  Emeutiers  recollect  that  the  Poles  have  al¬ 
ways  fought  by  their  sides — have  often  been  their  leaders, 
and  sometimes  their  exciters.  The  army  is,  as  it  always 
is,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be,  furious  for  war.  The  Catholic 
party  hopes  to  make  a  religious  war.  It  cares  not  what 
damage  it  may  do  to  the  country  if  it  can  do  good  to  the 
Pope  and  harm  to  the  Greek  Church  and  to  its  schismatic 
head.  Though  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces  are  pacific, 
the  low  town  population  —  and  it  is  the  population  of 
towns,  or  rather  of  Paris,  that  governs  France  —  is  always 
warlike.  It  does  not  sufifer,  or  does  not  know  that  it  suf- 
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conversation,  but  I  do  not  recollect  much  of  it. 

The  Corcelles  and  Madame  R.  seemed  delighted  to  meet 
igiin.  They  had  not  seen  one  another  for  years.  I  re¬ 
marked  to  Madame  R.  that  I  had  not  seen  at  Lady  Cow- 
lej’s  great  party  in  celebration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
marriage  more  than  three  French  persons  that  I  had  ever 
seen  before. 

“The  Emperor,”  said  Madame  R.,  “cannot  attract  an 
aristocracy,  so  he  is  forced  to  make  one.  Persigny  says 
‘nous  autres  des  grandes  maisons,’ just  as  the  Emperor 
considers  himself  as  one  of  the  sacred  royal  caste.  If  his 
aristocracy  is  not  of  the  purest  blood,  it  is  at  least  rich.” 

“Have  you  seen  Michel  Chevalier’s  building  in  the 
Arenue  de  I’Impdratrice  ?  It  is  to  cost  a  million.  Evans, 
the  Emperor’s  dentist,  has  become  a  millionaire.  He  had 
early  information  that  the  Avenue  de  I’Impdratrice  was  to 
be  created,  and  bought  land  at  low  prices  which  is  now 
worth  250,000  francs  an  acre.  Persigny  is  building  a  pal¬ 
ace  at  Chamarand.” 

“Not  out  of  his  savings,”  I  said,  “  for  his  salary  as  min- 
iiterisnot  above  120,000  francs,  and  as  senator  35,000,  and 
be  must  spend  the  whole.” 

“Nor  does  he,”  said  Madame  R.,  “  do  as  most  of  the 
others  do,  steal  or  take  pots  de  vin.  The  Emperor  gives 
him  whatever  he  wants.” 

April  20,  1863.  —  We  breakfasted  with  Mme.  R.,  and 
net  there  Renan  and  Maury,  librarian  of  the  Institute,  the 
Emperor’s  principal  assistant  in  his  Life  of  Csesar.  I  asked 
Mme.  R.  when  she  had  last  seen  the  Emperor. 

“  Yesterday,”  she  said.  “  It  is  arranged  that  I  go  to 
bim  every  Sunday  at  five,  and  stay  till  a  quarter  to  seven, 
when  he  has  to  dress  for  dinner,  but  often,  as  was  the  case 
jesterday,  he  keeps  me  much  longer,  and  then  he  has  to 
nm  for  it,  that  he  may  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Em- 

Cis  and  of  the  chef.  He  delights  to  talk  to  a  person  not 
nd  by  etiquette,  who  can  question  him  and  contradict 
him  and  talk  over  all  his  youth.  I  never  conceal  my  Re- 
mblican  opinions,  and  he  treats  them  as  the  harmless  fol¬ 
lies  of  a  woman. 

“  Yesterday  he  was  in  very  high  spirits.  I  suspect  that 
be  has  just  made  up  his  mind  on  some  subject  that  has  been 
teasing  him.  He  dislikes  coming  to  a  decision,  but  per¬ 
haps  for  that  very  reason,  when  he  does  so,  he  feels  re¬ 
lieved  and  happy.  He  may  have  decided  what  to  do  about 
Poland,  or  what  to  write  about  some  questionable  anecdote 
about  Csesar,  or  when  the  elections  shall  be. 

"  1  think  that  it  may  have  been  about  Poland.  I  told 
him  that  in  some  classes  of  society,  I  found  an  opinion  that 
^  forcible  intervention  of  France  in  favor  of  Poland  was 
impracticable.  His  answer  was,  ‘  Ei,  Ei.’  ” 

“  Seriously,”  I  asked,  “  or  contemptuously  ?  ” 
“Laughingly,”  she  answered,  “and  contemptuously. 
Bis '  Ei,  Ei,’  may  have  meant  nothing,  but  I  think  that  it 
My  have  meant  something.  There  certainly  has  been  a 
pat  pressure  on  him  to  t^e  up  the  cause  of  the  Polish 
Murgents.  There  are  the  wildest  ideas  as  to  the  political 
oportance  of  Poland.  The  war  party  talks  of  a  Poland 
•^ce  M  laige  as  Prussia,  and  one  third  more  populous, 
*hich  is  to  be  the  ally  of  France,  and  her  citadel,  inter¬ 
posed  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  a  check  on 


ment.  If  the  insurrection  be  put  down  in  a  couple  of 
months,  or  within  three  months,  it  will  be  a  fait  accompli, 
and  be  forgotten.  But  if  it  lasts,  if  it  be  carried  on  with 
heroic  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  and  with  barbarity  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  a  force  will  be  put  on  him  which 
I  doubt  his  being  able  to  withstand.  Again,  if  the  New 
Chamber  should  be  intolerable  —  and  no  one  knows  how 
it  may  act  —  he  may  dissolve  it,  appeal  to  the  people  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Poland,  and  flatter  them  by  promises  of  which  war 
must  be  the  result.  It  will  be  a  very  dangerous  expedient, 
but  he  is  accustomed  to  rush  into  dangerous  enterprises, 
and  to  succeed  in  them. 

“  There  is  one  subject,  however,  on  which  he  has  not  de¬ 
cided,  and  that  is  the  time  of  his  candidature  for  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  Pasquier’s  vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up  on  Thursday 
next.  His  mind  is  still  set  on  pronouncing  Pasquier’s 
eloge.  ‘  I  wish,’  he  said  to  me,  ‘  that  I  could  get  some  one 
to  propose  me  as  a  candidate.’ 

“  ‘  That  is  not  the  practice,’  I  said.  ‘  The  candidate  pre¬ 
sents  himself.’ 

‘“lam  shy,’  he  answered.  ‘  If  my  Csesar,  or  even  the 
first  volume  of  it,  had  appeared,  I  should  feel  that  I  had 
some  claims ;  but  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think  that  what 
I  have  published  as  yet  entitles  me  to  the  honor  of  being 
a  member  of  tbe  first  literary  society  in  the  world.  I  want 
somebody  to  say  so  for  me.  You  may  think  that  I  ought 
to  delay  my  candidature  till  the  Caesar  has  appeared.  But 
I  know  now  whom  I  should  succeed,  and  whose  eloge  I 
should  have  to  pronounce.  If  I  delay  I  may  have  to  make 
a  speech  in  praise  of  Feuillet  or  of  Victor  Hugo.’ 

“  ‘  You,’  I  said  to  Maury,  ‘  have  read  his  Caesar  as  far  as 
it  has  gone.  Will  it  give  him  a  claim  to  the  Academy  ?  * 

“  ‘  I  think,’  said  Maury,  ‘  that  it  will.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  and  sagacious  research,  and  contains  passages  admi¬ 
rably  written.  It  is  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  ‘  Iddes 
Napoleoniennes.’ 

When  Louis  Napoleon,’  I  said,  ‘  wrote  the  ‘  Idees  Na- 
poUk>nienne3  ’  he  was  already  a  practised  writer.  He  had 
been  for  years  writing  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  journal  Le 
Progrts.  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  improves  much  after 
he  is  fifty.  The  only  instance  of  an  English  writer  that  I 
recollect  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  best  work,  the 
“  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  was  written  after  he  was  seventy.’ 

“  ‘  That  may  be  the  case,’  answered  Maury,  ‘  in  England, 
where  you  enjoy  a  language  much  purer  from  arbitrary  re¬ 
straints  and  idioms  than  ours  is,  and  where  you  prefer  the 
substance  to  the  form.  La  forme  is  our  idol.  It  resembles 
cookery.  The  best  meat  ill  cooked  is  uneatable.  Inferior 
meat  well  cooked  may  be  delicious. 

“  ‘  We  have  been  at  work  refining  our  style,  introducing 
into  it  des  nuUice  et  des  delicatesses,  until  to  write  perfect 
French  is  the  acc^uisition  of  only  a  long  life.  Our  best 
writers,  Voltaire,  for  instance,  have  gone  on  improving  till 
they  died.  We  spend  much  of  what  you  would  call  useless 
labor  on  it,  we  omit  ideas  worth  preserving  because  we 
cannot  express  them  with  perfect  elegance ;  we  are  some¬ 
what  in  the  state  of  a  man  speaking  a  foreira  language, 
qui  ne  dit  pas  ce  qu’il  veut,  mats  ce  qu'il  peut ;  hut  we  have 
created  a  literature  which  will  live,  for  it  is  the  style,  not 
the  matter,  which  preserves  the  book.  Good  matter  ill  ex¬ 
pressed  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  master  of  style,  and  re- 
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tlam  alL  It  affirms  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  march  produced  in  a  readable  form,  and  then  the  first  writer  is 

J^oland  by  land,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  first  1;  rench  uni-  forgotten.’  ” 

krm  would  raise  up  a  Polish  population  of  twenty  millions.  [This  was  Mr.  Senior’s  last  conversation  with  Madame 

“It  usociates  Poland  with  the  proudest  times  of  the  R.  They  never  met  again.] 
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SPIRIT  CIRCLES,  AND  HOW  TO  MOVE  IN  THEM.  | 

Planch  ETTE  has  withdrawn  from  public  life,  even  if  j 
she  still  exists  in  the  spirit,  the  flesh,  or  wood,  and  the  col-  ' 
lection  of  Spirit  Drawings  has  closed  for  the  season  —  which  ! 
promises  to  be  a  pretty  long  one.  Yet  Spiritualism  in  | 
other  forms  is  as  rampant  as  ever.  It  has  magazines,  it  ^ 
has  weekly  journals,  it  has  Institutions,  devoted  solely  to 
its  interests,  and  bent  upon  rescuing  a  too  matter-of-fact 
world  from  spiritual  indiiference,  by  means  of  rappings  and 
tappings,  cardboard  alphabets,  mediums  of  less  than  me¬ 
dium  intelligence,  and  lights  half  down,  or,  still  better,  put 
out  altogether.  The  amount  of  its  present  followeis  would 
be  incredible,  did  we  nut  find  it  stated  in  the  columns  of 
its  own  organs,  the  object  of  which  (they  tell  us)  is  “  above 
all  things  to  search  alter  and  publish  truth.”  Nay,  what¬ 
ever  difficulty  they  may  have  in  obtaining,  out  of  their  own 
charmed  “  circles,”  evidence  of  their  facts,  they  call  wit¬ 
nesses  from  other  quarters  to  speak  to  their  figures.  In 
the  Medium  and  Daylight  of  January  31,  we  read  that  “  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years,  nottvithstanding  the  most  vio-  i 
lent  and  unscrupulous  upi>osition  from  the  press,  the  men 
of  science  and  religion,  the  regular  intelligent  communica¬ 
tion  with  departed  friends  had  become  so  thoroughly 
established  as  a  family  practice  in  America,”  that  at  a 
convocation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  held  in  Balti¬ 
more,  it  was  found  that  the  aggregate  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Spiritualists  in  their  respective  dioceses  was  ten 
millions,  with  fifty  thousand  media  ;  while  Romanists  and 
Protestants  together  only  numbered  eight  millions,  with 
forty-five  thousand  priests.”  So  that  Sjnritualists,  it 
seems,  are  now  not  merely  a  set  of  j)eoi)le  who  believe  in 
particular  manifestations,  but  a  religious  body  holding  a 
definite  creed,  or,  at  all  events,  one  that  is  neither  Catholic 
nor  Protestant.  The  paper  goes  on  to  state  (we  are  quot¬ 
ing  from  an  article  in  it  entitled  “  A  Scientific  View  of  ' 
Modern  Spiritualism  ”)  that  the  result  of  this  inquiry  was  ' 
to  cause  Spiritualism  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  i 
Catholic  authorities  in  America,  “  who  from  that  time  have 
not  only  ceased  opimsition,  but  have  established  media  in  | 
their  own  institutions.” 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Spiritu¬ 
alism  has  attained  a  very  wide  development  in  America, 
and  is  growing  —  though  it  has  never  produced  one  half- 
penny-worth  of  fruit  —  in  England  itself.  So  long  as  it 
was  a  mere  object  of  philosophical  inquiry,  it  deserved 
attention,  and  received  it  from  persons  distinguished  both 
in  science  and  literature ;  but  its  professors  have  now 
taken  up  a  much  more  ambitious  role,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  parallel  above  made  between  the  fifty  thousand 
media  and  the  forty-five  thousand  clergy.  They  are  now 
become  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  truth,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  soon  proceed  to  dogmatize,  and  then  to  condemn. 
Their  popularity,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  what 
they  have  to  say  of  spiritual  matters  is  exceedingly  ma¬ 
terial,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  lowest  order  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Everybody  wishes  to  experience  something  of 
spiritual  life,  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  is  certainly  to 
sit  round  a  table  with  the  gas  out,  and  hear  one’s  de¬ 
parted  friends  rap  on  the  floor.  “  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread  ”  is  an  assertion  which  did  not  need 
this  modern  proof,  but  it  has  certainly  never  before  re¬ 
ceived  such  corroboration.  Not  for  one  moment  does  it 
seem  to  cross  the  minds  of  these  individuals  that  there  is 
anything  irreverent  in  calling  from  the  tomb  their  dead, 
and  listening  to  twaddle  which,  if  it  were  indeed  the 
utterance  of  the  departed,  would  prove  that  there  was  not 
only  “  no  remembrance  in  the  grave,”  but  also  no  sense  of 
any  sort.  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  have  all  been  thus 
evoked,  and  have  talked  such  absolute  rubbish  as  not  only 
could  never  have  passed  their  lips  in  life,  but  which  has 
exactly  fitted  with  the  crude  and  misty  intelligence  of  the 
•o-called  “  medium  ”  through  whom  these  important  revela¬ 
tions  are  supposed  to  be  given. 

Again,  those  religious  fanatics,  hardly  superior  in  mental 
culture  to  the  Spiritualists  themselves,  who  have  stigma¬ 


tized  these  “  manifestations  ”  as  having  been  caused  br 
Satanic  agency,  have  really  given  them  a  helping  hand- 
for  if  Satan  really  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  attend 
sdancas,  there  must  be,  it  is  reasoned,  something  in  them 
We  can  only  say  that  if  it  be  so,  the  Arch-Enemy  of  Man¬ 
kind  must  be  very  much  at  a  loss  for  human  instruments  to 
work  his  will,  or  is  singularly  unsuccessful  in  his  method 
of  teaching. 

Out  of  the  millions  of  stances  that  have  been  held  since 
1848,  —  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  “  movement," 
—  and  out  of  the  thousands  of  eminent  departed  spirits 
that  have  been  “  interviewed,”  there  has  not  only  not  one 
single  piece  of  information  resulted  that  was  not  known  be¬ 
fore,  but  not  a  line  which,  had  it  been  professedly  uttered 
by  a  living  person,  would  have  deserved  the  honors  of 
print.  If  we  are  wrong  upon  this  point  we  shall  he  verr 
glad  to  be  set  right ;  but  what  we  insist  upon  is  an  intelli- 
gible  statement,  not  mere  aimless,  misty  drivel  which  may 
mean  anything ;  for  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  dead  Eno- 
lishman,  it  seems,  however  given  to  spirit  literature,  is  tha 
he  can  never  write  plain  English.  However,  let  us  return 
to  our  “  authorities.”  Through  magnetic  emanations  from 
the  bodies  of  ”  media,”  certain  well-known  spirits  have  ap¬ 
parently  acquired,  by  dint  of  constant  practice,  such  per¬ 
fect  control  over  solid  matter,  that  they  can  stretch  mas¬ 
sive  iron  rings,  cause  the  walls  of  rooms  to  expand,  ot 
carry  things  or  persons,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  from 
one  locality  to  another.  On  one  occasion,  when  it  was 
snowing  in  the  street,  one  of  the  circle,  sitting  in  a  well- 
I  warmed  room,  asked  the  spirits  to  bring  in  some  snow, 

,  when  immediately  it  was  found  that  snaw  was  falling  in 
'  flakes  upon  the  table ;  and  when  after  a  time  they  were 
j  told  to  light  the  gas  —  for  these  experiments  are  best  per- 
j  .‘brined  in  a  dark  room  —  a  depth  of  several  inches  of  snow 
covered  the  table,  having  an  even  crystalline  surface  pe¬ 
culiar  to  snow  newly  fallen  ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable 
is  that,  although  the  table  was  perfectly  covered  to  the 
very  edge,  none  fell  upon  the  carpet  or  beyond  the  table. 
When  the  snow  was  removed,  large  lumps  of  ice,  weighing 
over  half  a  pound  each,  were  found  under  the  snow.  At 
another  seance  a  bunch  of  keys  was  taken  from  a  lady  of 
the  party  and  conveyed  to  her  home,  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles,  in  a  space  of  time,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
of  about  a  minute.  The  rapidity  with  which  objects  are 
carried  long  distances  —  often  hundreds  of  miles  —  by 
spirits,  is  one  remarkable  point,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
time  and  space  are  almost  annihilated,  ilost  of  you  have 
no  doubt  heard  of  Mrs.  Guppy’s  famous  adventure,  which 
has  recently  received  so  much  notice  from  the  press.  Mrs. 
Guppy  is  a  very  powerful  Outward  medium,  and  in  person 
very  stout  and  heavy  ;  yet,  at  the  request  of  one  of  a  circle 
of  inquirers  assembled  in  London,  —  a  request  made  in  a 
joke,  without  either  expecting  or  desiring  its  accoiuplish- 
iiient,  —  this  lady  was  actually  fetched  by  the  spirits 
“  Kate  ”  and  “  tfohn  King  ”  from  her  residence,  nearly 
three  miles  distant,  and,  passing  through  the  roof  and  ceil¬ 
ing,  was  placed  upon  the  table,  without  bonnet  or  shoes, 
within  three  minutes  of  the  request  being  made.  She  had 
a  pen  with  wet  ink  ujion  it  in  one  hand,  and  an  account- 
book  in  the  other,  in  which  the  word  “  onions  ”  was  hall- 
written.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  from  the  room  started 
in  a  cab  to  Mrs.  Guppy’s  house  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  found  Miss  Neyland,  Mrs.  Guppy’s  companion,  k 
great  wonderment  as  to  what  had  become  of  her.  She 
stated  that  at  the  precise  time  of  the  occurrence,  Mrs. 
Guppy,  having  taken  off  her  shoes,  was  warming  her  fert 
by  the  fire,  and  she  (Miss  Neyland)  was  reminding  *" 
I  items  of  expenditure  to  enter  in  her  account-book  ;  she  had 
just  told  her  to  put  down  “  onions,”  and  on  suddenly  look¬ 
ing  up  she  was  astonished  to  find  Mrs.  Guppy  gone;  she 
I  searched  about,  but  of  course  could  not  find  her.  Instancjs 
of  this  kind  are  now  frequently  witnessed.”  A\e  can  only 
say  we  should  like  to  see  them.  The  spectacle  of 
Guppy  in  tramitu,  and  without  her  shoes,  would  have  been 
something  beside  which  “  Lulu,  or  the  Flying 
would  have  sunk  into  insignificance.  If  there  are  **  cncles 
'  who  believe  that,  they  will  believe  anything. 
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As  a  general  rule,  however,  such  a  marvellous  “  annihi¬ 
lation  of  time  and  space  ”  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
make  a  circle  of  Spiritualists  hajjny.  They  are  very  easily 
pleaded  —  and  convinced.  In  tne  same  paper  in  which 
the  above  act  of  volition  (and  volitation)  is  recorded,  we 
read :  “  Mr.  Bassett’s  sdance  at  Mr.  Cogman’s  was  a  great 
jui-cess.  Mr.  Hughes’  hat  was  brought  and  put  upon  his 
head  ;  a  lamp  was  removed  ;  the  direct  spirit  voice  spoke 
readily ;  and  the  spirit  lights  were  numerous  and  brilliant. 
Altogether,  there  were  very  distinct  evidences  of  a  super¬ 
human  power.”  Of  what  order  of  mind  must  the  specta¬ 
tors  be  who  are  convinced  of  “  a  superhuman  power  ”  by 
luch  proofs  as  these  V 

The  gentleman  who  takes  “  a  scientific  view  of  Spiritu¬ 
alism,”  and  who  evidently  is  one  in  authority,  informs  us 
that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  species  of  media. 
Among  these  are  “  the  Vibratory,”  wherein  the  medium 
often  u.xperiences  involuntary  movements  of  the  body  ;  he 
is  *•  maile  to  twist  round  like  a  top,  and  if  he  try  to  stop  by 
throwing  himself  down,  he  is  made  to  roll  rapidly  over  the 
floor  ”  in  a  manner  “  often  (juite  alarming  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  subject ;  ”  which  last  statement  we  can 
readily  believe.  Then  there  is  the  Gesticulating  Medium 
(also  alarming,  we  should  imagine)  ;  the  JSIotive  Medium, 
who,  apparently  without  any  motive,  causes  the  astonished 
spectator  to  be  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  or  suspended  in 
mid-air ;  and  the  Tipping  Medium  (our  own  experience  of 
the  •*  tipping  ”  is  that  he  always  demands  from  five  shil¬ 
lings  to  a  pound  for  the  exhibition),  who  is  “  a  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  ”  upon  the  motive  medium,  and  tilts  tables  into  the 
laps  of  the  sitters.  And  so  on,  until  we  get  on  to  the 
Duodynamic  Medium,  who  is  a  little  too  much  for  us  even 
in  description.  Mrs.  Guppy’s  case  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  provided  for,  but  if  she  were  a  man  she  would  come, 
it  seems,  under  the  head  of  Ilomomotor  Media. 

It  would  be  worth  no  one’s  while  to  notice  these  absurd¬ 
ities,  except  for  the  hold  that  they  have  taken  on  so 
many  foolish  people ;  there  are  a  score  of  public  sdances 
advertised  in  the  Spiritualist  newspaper  now  before  us  for 
the  ensuing  week,  and  numbers  of  places,  halls,  concert- 
rooms,  etc.,  indicated,  where  this  rubbish  may  be  shot,  and 
is  shot  into  the  long  ears  of  hundreds  every  evening.  Day¬ 
light,  or  a  strong  light  of  any  kind,  is  not  (as  may  be  easily 
imagined)  “  suitable  to  spirit  manifestations  ;  ”  indeed,  in 
the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Spirit  Circle,  which  are 
published  in  the  form  of  a  religious  tract,  one  of  the  first 
regulations  is,  that  you  are  to  avohl  strong  light.  The  rea¬ 
soned)  is  also  given  :  “  Strong  light  produces  excessive  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  disturbs  the  manifes¬ 
tations.”  The  thief  has  the  same  objection  to  the  bull’s 
eye  of  the  policeman,  but  does  not  know  how  to  e.xpress  it 
with  such  refinement. 

However,  let  us  consider  the  Rules.  'The  first  conditions 
to  be  observed  relate  to  the  persons  who  compose  the  “  cir¬ 
cle.”  These  should  be  “  of  opposite  temperaments,”  but 

all  of  “  moral  character  and  pure  minds . An  even 

number  is  generally  better  than  an  odd.  When  there  are 
many  persons  of  a  mild  character  and  undecided  tempera¬ 
ments,  the  number  should  uneven.”  Our  opinion  is,  that 
under  the  circumstances,  and  considering  the  extreme 
“  mildness  ”  of  such  companies  generally,  “circles  ”  should 
be  always  uneven.  “  The  use  growing  out  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  differing  temperaments  is  to  form  a  battery  on  the 
principle  of  electricity,  composed  of  positive  and  negative 
elements,  the  sum  of  which  should  be  unequal.”  This  semi- 
icientific  balderdash  is  wonderfully  like  what  one  reads  in 
the  old  recipes  .against  witchcraft,  or  as  an  introduction  to 
the  remedies  of  quack  doctors.  “No  person  of  very 
•trongly  positive  temperament  should  be  present,  as  any 
•uch  magnetic  spheres  emanating  from  the  circle  will  over¬ 
power  that  of  the  spirits.”  The  meaning  of  which,  if  not 
the  words,  is  evident  enough  :  the  simple  paraphrase  is  that 
no  person  of  common-sense,  or  one  not  easily  imposed  upon, 
should  be  present,  since  such  a  man  would  be  apt  to  explode 
the  whole  affair.  After  the  first  and  chief  precaution  of 
darkening  the  room,  we  are  directed  to  sit  down  round  a 
table  (always  occupying  the  same  seats,  “  unless  changed 
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by  spiritual  direction  ”),  with  all  hands  laid  on  it  with  the 
palms  downwanls.  “  I  recommend,”  says  the  hierophant, 

“  the  seance  to  be  opened  either  with  prayer  or  a  song 
sung  in  chorus,  after  which,  subdued  (juiet  and  harmonizing 

conversation  is  better  than  wearisome  silence . The 

spirits  are  far  more  punctual  to  seasons,  faithful  to  promises, 
and  periodical  in  action,  than  mortals.” 

This  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  we  have  ourselves  attended 
such  “  circles  ”  with  the  most  praiseworthy  punctuality, 
and  never  have  met  with  a  spirit  yet,  nor  anything  like  one. 

“  Let  the  seance  always  extend  to  one  hour,  even  if  no  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  ;  it  sometimes  retjuires  all  that  lime  for 
spirits  to  form  their  battery  of  the  materials  furnished.” 
That  is  (piite  true;  and  it  is  only  what  was  to  have  been 
expected,  that  the  virtue  of  patience  is  very  much  insisted 
upon.  All  circles  are  experimental,  hence  no  one  should 
be  discouraged  if  phenomena  are  not  produced  at  the  first 
few  sittings.  Stay  with  the  same  eircle  for  si.x  sittings,  and 
if  no  j)henomena  are  then  produced,  you  may  be  sure  you 
are  not  rightly  assimilated  to  one  another.  This  seems  a 
little  hard,  and  certainly  presupposes  that  the  members  of 
the  circle  have  a  great  deal  of  spare  time  on  their  hands, 
however  little  of  magnetism.  A  humble,  candid,  inquiring 
spirit,  unprejudiced,  and  receptive  of  truth  —  in  other 
words,  a  curious  and  credulous  fool  —  is  the  only  proper 
frame  of  mind  in  which  to  sit  [sic]  for  phenomen.a,  the  del- 
icatc^  magnetism  of  which  is  made  or  marred  as  much  by 
mental  as  physical  conditions.  At  the  opening  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  one  or  more  of  the  members  are  often  impressed,  we  are 
told,  to  change  places  with  one  another,  and  one  or  two 
[to  this  we  can  person.ally  testify]  are  even  impressed  with 
the  desire  to  go  away.  If  a  strong  impression  to  write, 
speak,  sing,  dance,  or  gesticulate,  possess  any  mind  present, 
follow  it  out  faithfully.  It  has  a  meaning,  if  you  cannot  at 
first  realize  it.  In  time  your  organism  will  become  flexible, 
and  you  will  be  more  easily  (and  let  us  hope  reasonably) 
manipulated.  Do  not  always  attribute  falsehootls,  says  this 
cautious  hierophant,  to  lying  spirits  or  deceiving  mediums. 
Many  mistakes  occur,  in  the  commission  of  which  you  can¬ 
not  always  lie  aware ;  and  unless  strictly  chargeil  by  the 
spirits  to  do  otherwise,  do  not  continue  to  hold  sittings 
with  the  same  parties  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  — 
which  we  will  solemnly  promise  not  to  do. 

A  model  circle  should  consist  of  si.x  friends,  one  of  whom 
at  least  should  be  stout  in  person  and  very  healthful,  but 
not  remarkable  for  intelligence ;  and  if  the  other  five  are 
of  the  same  mental  calibre,  with  the  exception  of  one 
rogue  to  play  tricks,  we  should  conceive  the  party  complete. 
Among  all  these  multifarious  rules,  there  seems  indeed  to 
us  to  be  only  one  worth  the  pajHjr  it  is  printed  upon,  and 
that  is  this :  “  Study  and  follow  out  your  impressions,  and 
especially  when  they  urge  you  to  withdraw  from  circles.” 

In  return  for  all  this  good  ailvice,  we  will  give  a  few 
hints,  derived  from  a  pretty  large  personal  acquaintanee 
with  mediums,  which  may  be  of  use  to  our  readers,  when 
tempted  to  believe  in  their  supernatural  powers.  In  the 
first  place,  the  art  of  speech,  and  the  simple  seiences  of 
reading  and  writing  (and  no  doubt  arithmetic),  are  in  dis¬ 
use  with  the  spirits  whose  utterances  are  confined  to  rap¬ 
ping  only  (the  phrase,  therefore,  of  “  not  worth  a  rap,”  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  disembodied  soul,  being  even  less  complimentary 
than  to  a  fellow-mortal).  Instead  of  improving  their  meth- 
o<ls  of  communication  in  the  spirit  world,  as  we  have  done 
on  earth,  by  telegraphy  and  other  means,  they  have  gone 
back  to  the  child’s  alphabet,  over  which  the  in<iuirer  pa¬ 
tiently  passes  his  finger  until  a  rap  is  given  at  some  jiartic- 
ular  letter,  and  so  on  until  the  word  is  spelt  out.  Now,  to 
a  tyro,  it  does  seem  very  remarkable  that  when  he  is  think¬ 
ing  of  some  dead  person  (for  instance)  known  to  himself 
alone,  that  pariicular  name  should  be  thus  indicated.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  when  a  man  or  a  woman  make  their  living 
at  one  particular  trade,  of  which  observation  is  the  back¬ 
bone,  they  eet  to  observe  very  keenly  indeed,  and  though 
you  may  think  that  you  make  no  pause  when  you  are  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  tell-tale  letter,  you  do  in  fact  make  a  pause. 
Your  finger  trembles,  or  lingers,  or  stops  for  a  quarter  of  a 
second  —  too  short  a  time  for  you  to  notice  it  yourself,  per- 
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baps,  but  which  the  medium  detects  at  once,  and  the  spirit 
raps  accordingly.  Let  our  credulous  friend  collect  his 
nerves  to  begin  with,  and  be  very  calm ;  if  he  should  be  so 
wicked  as  to  pretend  to  linger  over  the  wrong  letter,  the 
spirit,  unless  he  is  far  sharper  than  those  we  have  ever  had 
to  deal  with,  will  fall  into  that  simple  trap  at  once.  More¬ 
over,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  though  it  may  have  some 
difficulty  about  'pitching  on  the  first  few  letters  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  name,  it  hits  very  rapidly  on  the  rest  of  them ;  just  as 
any  person  of  flesh  and  blood,  upon  being  told  that  a  man’s 
name  began  with  Ric,  would  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  Richard.  Tlius,  when  I  have  thought  of  a  dead 
fnend  called  Laurence  (the  medium  having  imprudently 
omitted  to  inc^uire  the  sex),  it  gets  to  Laur,  and  then,  to  a 
positive  certainty,  rushes  to  a  (and  its  destruction),  con¬ 
cluding  it  to  be  Laura.  This  I  have  never  found  to  fail. 
Again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  incapacity  of  the  spirits 
that  they  cannot  answer  thoughts  (as  one  would  have  sup¬ 
posed),  but  require  to  have  questions  or  statements  writ¬ 
ten  down,  before  they  can  reply  to  them  ;  it  is  true  these 
are  rolled  up  into  little  pellets  and  placed  upon  the  table, 
apparently  impervious  to  mortal  eye ;  but  supposing  the 
medium  to  have  seen  you  write,  the  movement  of  your  pen, 
without  reading  the  words,  will  often  enable  his  practised 
eye  to  gather  what  you  have  written  ;  if  not,  he  reads  the 
pellets  in  the  following  fashion. 

He  takes  them  up  in  his  hand,  in  a  heap  or  singly,  and 
demands  in  solemn  tones  whether  the  departed  spirit  of 
any  person  therein  named  happens  to  be  upon  the  premises ; 
a  rap  announces  “  yes,”  and  then  he  puts  back  the  pellets, 
but  not  all.  The  number  is  the  same,  but  one  of  them  is 
now  a  dummy  —  a  blank  pellet  —  which  he  has  substituted 
for  one  which  by  sleight  of  hand  he  has  removed.  He  takes 
an  opportunity  to  open  this  under  the  table,  and  secretly 
becomes  possessed  of  its  contents ;  after  which,  and  never 
before,  the  spirit  is  enabled  —  wonderful  to  relate  —  to  rap 
out  the  very  name  he  bore  in  the  flesh,  unless  you  happen 
to  have  spelt  it  wrong,  in  which  case  he  always  accommo¬ 
dates  himself  to  the  new  reading. 
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Mr.  Morley  has  done  his  best  in  these  two  volumes  to 
restore  to  life  a  man  whose  spirit  was  active  in  the  French 
Revolution,  in  regard  to  which  great  movement  he  was  the 
most  directly  revolutionary  of  all  its  speculative  precursors. 
But  he  was  revolutionary  in  another  sense  than  either  Vol¬ 
taire  or  Diderot.  They  were  anti-religious  and  atheistic, 
while  Rousseau  was  anti-social  and  religious.  His  influ¬ 
ence,  as  Mr.  Morley  well  says,  formed  not  only  Robespierre 
and  Paine,  but  Chateaubriand ;  not  only  Jacobinism,  but 
the  Catholicism  of  the  Restoration;  and  it  may  truly  be 
said  of  him  that,  if  his  writings  shattered  the  whole  social 
and  political  system  of  France,  which  had  fallen  into  deadly 
decay,  he  saw  clearly  that  the  new  State  which  was  to  be 
raised  out  of  those  old  ruins  must  be  vivified  by  the  fervor 
of  a  belief  in  God,  which  such  writers  as  Voltaire  and 
Diderot  denied,  and  for  which  they  denounced  Rousseau 
during  his  lifetime  as  a  renegade  from  the  philosophic 
teaching  of  the  time. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  with  Rousseau  as  a  thinker  or  as  a 
revolutionist  that  we  wish  to  deal.  In  both  those  aspects 
his  works  still  live,  and  have  passed  into  the  heart  of 
France,  where  the  social  problems  which  he  propounded 
are  still  being  worked  out.  It  is  rather  Rousseau  as  a  man 
than  as  a  philosopher  that  now  interests  us.  He  is  one 
whose  name  is  in  every  one’s  memory,  but  when  it  is  asked 
who  and  what  Rousseau  was,  the  answer  will  probably  be, 
“  Oh  I  he  was  an  immoral  vagabond  Frenchman,  who  wrote 
his  Confessions  and  then  went  mad.”  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  personality  of  Rousseau  has  most  equivocal  and 
repulsive  sides,  and  Mr.  Morley  is  right  in  saying  that  there 
is  no  biography  which  makes  more  constant  demands  on 
the  pwtience  or  pity  of  those  who  study  his  life ;  but  much 
I  Rmuumt.  Bj  John  Morlor.  London,  Chnpmnn  and  Hall,  1878.  2  voli. 
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that  is  grievous  and  hateful  must  be  forgiven  to  the  man 
who  first  in  our  modern  times  called  attention  to  the  hard 
life  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  garret  and  the  hovel,  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  forlorn  children  and  trampled-down 
women  in  the  squalid  wildernesses  of  great  cities.  Of  him 
it  was  truly  said  that  he  made  the  poor  very  proud,  for  he 
wrote  it  up  in  letters  of  flame  amid  the  orgies  of  kings  and 
princes  that  civilization  such  as  theirs  pretended  to  ^  wai 
only  a  mockery,  and  his  words  “  filled  a  generation  of  men 
and  women  with  the  stern  resolve  to  pierish  rather  than  live 
on  in  a  world  where  such  things  could  be.” 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1712,  of  old  French  stock,  his  ancestors  having 
found  refuge  there  so  far  back  as  1529.  His  mother  died 
in  giving  him  birth,  and,  as  he  says  of  himself,  “  I  cost  my 
mother  her  life,  and  my  birth  was  the  first  of  my  woes.” 
The  child  thus  born  in  sorrow  hardly  survived  its  birth, 
and  its  constitution  remained  infirm  and  weakly.  Isaac 
Rousseau,  his  father,  was  a  man  of  morbid  temperament, 
and  his  excessive  sensibility  descended  to  his  son.  Before 
the  boy  was  seven  years  old  he  and  his  father  passed  whole 
nights  in  reading  romances,  and  so  it  came  about,  he  says, 
“  that  I  had  no  idea  of  real  things.  Nothing  had  come  to 
me  by  conception,  everything  by  sensation,  and  so  I  ac¬ 
quired  bizarre  and  romantic  ideas  of  human  life,  of  which 
neither  reflection  nor  experience  has  ever  been  able  wholly 
to  cure  me.”  In  this  overwrought  sensibility  lies  the  key 
to  that  dreaminess  and  unreality  which  were  the  source  of 
so  much  misery  to  Jean  Jacques.  That  was  a  strange 
household.  Rousseau  had  an  elder  brother,  who,  after  a 
boyhood  of  revolt,  ran  away  into  Germany,  where  he  was 
lost  from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  his  kinsmen  forever. 
In  1722  Jean  Jacques  was  sent  to  school  at  the  neighboring 
village  of  Bossey,  and  here  he  made  what  Mr.  Morley  am¬ 
biguously  calls  that  “  fateful  acquaintance  with  good  and 
evil  which  is  so  much  more  important  than  literary  knowl¬ 
edge.”  If  Rousseau  has  dilated  on  these  experiences  in 
his  Confessions,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  more 
than  glance  at  them  and  pass  on.  Another  experience  of 
the  boy  at  school  was  more  salutary.  Circumstances 
brought  him  under  suspicion  of  having  broken  the  teeth  of 
a  comb  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  was  innocent, 
and  not  even  the  most  terrible  punishment  could  wring 
from  him  an  untrue  confession  of  his  guilt.  Then  it  was 
that  he  felt  the  shock  at  injustice  which  all  generous  na¬ 
tures  feel.  “  This  first  sentiment  of  violence  and  injustice 
has  remained  so  deeply  engraved  on  my  soul  that  all  the 
ideas  relating  to  it  bring  my  first  emotion  back  to  roe,  and 
my  heart  is  inflamed  at  the  sight  or  story  of  any  wrongful 
action  just  as  much  as  if  its  effect  fell  on  myself.”  After 
two  years  at  Bossey,  Jean  Jacques  returned  to  Geneva  to 
an  uncle,  and  the  question  arose  what  the  boy,  then  of  the 
mature  age  of  11,  should  be  —  a  watchmaker,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  minister.  He  wished  to  be  the  last,  but  he  was  sent  into 
a  notary’s  office,  whence  he  was  shortly  ignominiously  ex¬ 
pelled  for  dulness.  Then  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  en¬ 
graver,  who  treated  him  brutally,  and  here  Rousseau  con¬ 
fesses  “  the  vilest  tastes  and  the  meanest  bits  of  rascality 

succeeded  to  my  simple  amusements . I  must,  in 

spite  of  the  worthiest  education,  have  had  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  degenerate.”  As  an  apprentice  he  remained  till 
he  was  16,  and  by  that  time  there  were  developed  in  him 
slyness,  greediness,  slovenliness,  untruthfulness,  and  what 
Mr.  Morley  calls  “  the  whole  ragged  regiment  of  the  squal- 
ider  vices.”  In  fact,  the  character  of  Jean  Jaci^ues  was 
absolutely  broken  down.  At  last  the  terrible  punishments 
which  his  brutal  master  inflicted  on  him  for  any  act  of  neg¬ 
ligence  became  intolerable,  and  in  1728  he  ran  away.  But 
for  this,  he  wrote  long  years  afterwards.  “  I  should  have 
passed,  in  the  bosom  of  my  religion,  of  my  native  land,  of 
my  family  and  my  friends,  a  mild  and  peaceful  life.  •  •  •  • 
I  should  have  been  a  good  Christian,  good  father  of  a  family, 
good  friend,  good  craftsman,  good  man  in  all.  I  should 
have  been  happy  in  my  condition,  perhaps  I  might  have 
honored  it ;  and  after  living  a  life  obscure  and  simple,  but 
even  and  gentle,  I  should  have  died  peacefully  in  the  midst 
of  my  own  people.  Soon  forgotten,  I  should  at  any  rate 
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have  been  regretted  as  long  as  any  memory  of  me  was  I 
left.” 

This  was  the  dream  of  his  after-life.  The  reality  of  his 
existence  was  quite  different.  Jean  Jacques,  so  far  from  | 
aettling  down  peacefully  anywhere,  was  to  be  a  rolling  j 
gtone  all  his  life,  and  to  be  in  many  of  its  relations  any-  I 
thin"  but  respectable.  As  soon  as  he  had  set  himself  free  | 
from  his  tyrant  the  engraver,  he  rushed  forth  on  his  ad¬ 
ventures  with  all  his  old  romantic  conceptions  awakened  at 
his  unwonted  freedom.  He  roamed  for  two  or  three  days 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  hospitably  treated  by  the 
villagers.  At  last  he  found  himself  at  Confignon,  in 
Savoy,  and  the  priest  of  the  village  was  eager  to  convert 
any  Genevese  Protestant.  He  could  not  have  found  a 
more  easy  convert  than  the  starving  lad.  His  dinner  went 
for  much,  and,  as  Rousseau  said,  “  I  was  too  good  a  guest 
to  be  a  good  theologian,  and  his  Frangi  wine,  which  struck 
me  as  excellent,  was  such  a  triumphant  argument  on  his 
side  that  I  should  have  blushed  to  oppose  so  capital  a  host.” 

It  was  soon  settled,  and  the  new  convert  was  to  be  further 
instructed  in  his  new  faith.  The  priest  passed  him  on  to  a 
certain  Madame  de  Warens,  who  had  herself  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Catholicism  by  the  preaching  of  the  Bishop  of 
Annecy,  and  who  lived  in  that  town,  zealous  for  her  new 
faith.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1728,  Rousseau  first  saw  her, 
and  instead  of  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  as  he  had  fancied 
she  must  be,  he  beheld  “  a  person  not  more  than  eight-and- 
twenty  years  old,  with  a  gentle,  caressing  air  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  smile,  and  a  tender  eye.”  Madame  de  W arens  passed 
him  on  to  a  monastery  at  Turin,  and  in  eight  days  the 
youth  found  himself,  without  money  or  clothes,  an  inmate 
of  a  dreary  monastery,  among  some  of  the  very  basest  and 
foulest  of  mankind,  who  passed  their  time  in  going  from 
one  monastery  to  another  through  Spain  and  Italy,  pro¬ 
fessing  themselves  to  be  Moors  or  Jews,  for  the  sake  of 
being  supported  while  the  process  of  their  conversion  was 
going  slowly  forward.  In  this  company  Rousseau  was 
converted  to  Catholicism.  “  I  could  not  dissemble  from 
myself  that  the  holy  deed  I  was  about  to  do  was  at  bottom 
the  action  of  a  bandit.”  He  made  some  show  of  resistance, 
but  was  careful  not  to  carry  things  too  far,  and  exactly 
nine  days  after  his  admission  into  the  Hospice  he  abjured 
his  heretical  errors.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  true  Church,  to  the  edification  of  the 
devout  of  Turin,  who  marked  their  interest  in  the  regen¬ 
erate  soul  by  contributions  to  the  extent  of  20f. 

With  that  sum  and  their  good  wishes  the  fathers  of  the 
Hospice  turned  him  out  of  their  doors.  They  had  per¬ 
formed  their  part,  and  it  was  now  his  turn.  The  rolling 
stone  gave  itself  another  turn  and  rolled  on.  That  first 
night  he  slept  in  a  den  where  he  paid  a  half-penny  for  the 
privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house,  their  six  children,  and  various  other 
lodgers.  Thousands  do  the  same  every  night  in  this 
metropolis,  only,  as  prices  have  risen  since  .lean  .Jacques’ 
time,  the  charge  for  vagrants  is  now  a  penny,  or  even  two¬ 
pence.  By  day  he  saw  the  wonders  of  Turin,  and  went 
regularly  to  mass,  counting  with  that  vanity  which  ever 
beset  him  upon  stirring  a  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  princess. 
But  not  yet  were  princesses  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  The 
religious  music  awakened  his  latent  passion  for  music, 
which  always  gave  him  the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  which  he 
afterwards  professed  to  teach,  though  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  science.  When  his  twenty  francs  were  coming  to  an 
end  he  tried  to  get  work  as  an  engraver,  and  a  young 
woman  gave  him  work  and  food,  but  he  made  love  to  her, 
and  her  husband  not  unnaturally  drove  him  away  with  a 
eodgel.  Next  this  vagabond,  with  his  heart  full  of  prin¬ 
cesses,  was  thankful  to  become  a  footboy  to  a  widow ;  but 
at  the  end  of  three  months  she  died,  and  then  a  piece  of 
old  rose-colored  ribbon  was  missing  and  found  on  Rousseau. 
It  was  not  such  a  great  thing  to  miss  or  to  take,  but 
Rousseau,  with  incredible  meanness,  threw  the  blame  on 
one  of  the  maids,  whom  he  confesses  he  falsely  accused  of 
giving  it  to  him.  “  I  feared  disgrace,”  he  said  ;  and  that 
made  him  persist  in  the  false  accusation.  “I  could  see 
nothing  but  the  horror  of  being  recognized  and  declared 


publicly'  to  my  face  as  a  thief,  liar,  and  traducer.”  In 
after  years  this  crime,  too,  brought  its  own  penalty. 
Marion  —  that  was  the  maid’s  name  —  haunted  him,  and 
his  over-wrought  imagination  conjured  up  a  long  train  of 
ruin  which  had  fallen  on  her  from  his  wicked  accusation. 
Then,  after  six  weeks  in  a  garret  or  cellar,  we  behold  him 
again  a  lackey  in  the  household  of  Count  Gouvon,  who 
treated  him  kindly,  whose  son  taught  him  Latin,  and  for 
whose  daughter  he  presumed  to  entertain  a  passion.  Here, 
too,  as  he  might  have  been  a  useful  engraver,  it  is  possible 
that  he  might  have  matured  into  a  butler  if  he  had  been 
any  other  man  ;  but  an  old  comrade  from  Geneva  came  to 
Turin,  and  in  his  company  .Jean  .Jacijues  neglected  his 
duties  so  recklessly  that  he  lost  his  place  and  was  again  on 
the  wide  world.  But  the  two  comrades  —  or,  at  least,  one 
of  them,  the  rolling  stone  —  were  hopeful.  They  started 
for  Geneva  with  a  toy  fountain,  which  they  fancied  would, 
by  its  wonders,  procure  them  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
but,  alas !  it  was  not  always  accepted  as  payment,  and  one 
day  it  broke,  and  then  they  became  undisguised  vagrants. 
But  they  begged  their  way  on  and  on,  and  at  last  .lean 
Jacques,  in  the  autumn  of  1729  arrived  in  Annecy,  at 
Madame  de  Warens’  house,  penniless  and  ragged.  Any 
one  who  then  only  knew  in  Rousseau  a  sly,  sensual,  rest¬ 
less,  dreamy  boy  of  eighteen,  might  be  excused  for  not 
perceiving  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  say  things  one  day 
which  would  help  to  throw  the  world  into  conflagration. 

Mr.  Morley,  on  entering  into  the  relations  which  Rous¬ 
seau  contracted  with  his  benefactress,  Madame  de  Warens, 
remarks  that  there  are  men,  famous  or  obscure,  whose  lives 
might  be  divided  into  a  number  of  epochs,  each  defined  and 
presided  over  by  the  influence  of  a  woman.  “For  the 
inconstant,”  he  ob.serves,  “  such  a  calendar  contains  many 
divisions ;  for  the  constant  it  is  brief  and  simple ;  for  both 
alike  it  marks  the  great  decisive  phases  through  which 
character  has  moved.”  On  which  we  may  observe  that 
this  calendar  with  many  divisions  reminds  us  of  that  de¬ 
fence  made  for  his  many  loves  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  last 
century  :  “  (Test  toujours  la  meme  passion,  ce  n’est  que 
les  objets  qui  changent.”  And  it  was  among  this  kind  that 
Rousseau’s  passion  for  Madame  de  Warens  must  be  classi¬ 
fied.  She,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  a  very  fascinating,  was 
a  very  strange  woman.  Hers,  too,  was  a  calendar  of  many 
divisions,  and  if  there  were  no  scandal  between  her  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  gave 
abundant  cause  for  scandal  elsewhere.  Mr.  Morley  has 
thrown  over  her  conduct  a  veil  of  words  under  which  we 
can  detect  the  shape,  if  not  all  the  nakedness,  of  her  life ; 
and  we  must  admit  that  she  was  about  the  most  dangerous 
companion  that  a  dreamy,  lovesick,  effeminate  youth  could 
have  met.  When  a  young  woman  starts  with  the  doctrine 
that  “  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  the  most 
perfect  indifl'erence,  provided  decorum  of  appearance  is  pre¬ 
served,  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  persons  concerned  not  dis¬ 
turbed,”  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  anything  that  befalls  her. 
It  only  made  her  liehavior  worse,  that  her  temperament  was 
confessedly  cold ;  and  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Morley 
when  he  compares  her  to  a  butterfly,  and  deprecates  the  use 
of  the  heavy  artillery  of  moral  reprobation  against  such  a 
giddy  creature;  for  such  butterflies,  and  giddy,  heedless 
creatures,  living  for  the  day,  and  changing  rapidly  from 
flower  to  flower,  are  capable  of  doing  great  mischief  in  this 
wicked  world  ;  and  even  a  butterfly  must  be  judged  by  its 
works.  Beyond  a  doubt,  Madame  de  Warens,  with  all  her 
charity  and  love  for  Rousseau,  did  him  a  world  of  harm  by 
w|;iat  we  suppose  we  must  call  her  “  elective  affinities,”  for 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power  she  hindered  him  from  settling 
down  to  any  steadiness  in  life.  When  he  left  her,  in  1738, 
and  bade  adieu  forever  to  Les  Charmettes,  where  he  had 
spent  four  or  five  years  in  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would  call  his 
Armida  Palace,  he  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  worse,  and  not 
the  better,  fur  the  company  of  his  enchantress.  But 
Madame  de  Warens  had,  at  least,  taught  the  rolling  stone 
one  lesson,  and  that  was  the  inconstancy  of  women,  even 
to  their  most  passionate  and  faithful  adorers.  And  now  the 
world  was  again  all  before  him,  and  he  was  bound  for  Paris, 
to  make  his  fortune  by  a  new  method  of  musical  notation. 
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Rousseau  was  one  of  those  natures  that  are  like  parasitic 
plants.  They  need  support  before  they  can  climb  aloft ; 
otherwise  they  crawl  and  grovel  on  the  ground.  Through¬ 
out  his  life  he  bad  ever  need  of  a  patron  or  a  friend.  At 
Les  Cbarmettes  it  was  the  polyandric  Madame  de  Warens, 
and  at  Paris,  after  a  committee  of  the  Academy,  no  one  of 
whom  was  instructed  in  the  art,  had  condemned  his  mu¬ 
sical  notation,  he  turned  to  a  fresh  patroness  in  Madame 
Dupin,  the  daughter  of  one  and  the  wife  of  another  of  the 
richest  men  in  France.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 
that  he  is  described  as  paying  compliments,  and  yet  not 
being  polite ;  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  society,  yet  infi¬ 
nitely  intelligent.  He  has  a  brown  complexion,  while  eyes 
that  overflow  with  fire  give  animation  to  bis  expression. 
When  he  has  spoken  and  you  look  at  him  he  appears 
comely ;  but  when  you  try  to  recall  him,  his  visage  is  al. 
ways  extremely  plain.”  At  the  same  time  he  is  said  to  be 
“  a  poor  devil  of  an  author,  but  with  wit  and  vanity  for 
four.”  One  of  these  patronesses  procured  Rousseau  the 
post  of  Secretary  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Venice, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1743  the  rolling  stone  started  for  that 
city  in  quest  of  meat  and  raiment.  That  one  of  the  most 
heedless  vagrants  in  Europe,  and,  as  it  happened,  one  of 
the  greatest  geniuses,  should  have  had  such  an  otier  might 
seem  a  critical  point  in  Rousseau’s  life.  But,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  remarks,  it  was,  “  in  reality  nothing.”  The  Count  de 
Montaigu,  his  master,  was  almost  an  imbecile,  and  besides 
he  was  a  miser.  Careful  observation  had  persuaded  him 
that  three  shoes  are  equivalent  to  two  pairs,  because  there 
is  always  one  of  a  pair  which  is  more  worn  than  its  fellow ; 
hence  the  Ambassador  habitually  ordered  his  shoes  in 
threes.  It  was  but  natural  that  such  a  master  and  such  a 
secretary  should  part  in  dudgeon,  and  so  in  18  mouths 
Rousseau’s  diplomatic  career  came  to  an  end,  and  the  roll- 
in"  stone  returned  to  Paris. 

That  flight  into  diplomatic  life  was  followed  by  a  social 
fall,  which  happened  soon  after  his  return  from  Venice, 
than  which  nothing  can  show  better  the  low  nature  of  the 
man  when  left  to  his  own  instincts.  It  seems  he  took  up  his 
quarters  at  a  dirty  hotel  not  far  from  the  Sorbonne.  Here 
he  found  a  kitchen-maid,  some  two-and-twcnty  years  old, 
who  used  to  sit  at  dinner  with  her  mistress  and  the  guests. 
The  company  was  low,  the  lowest  of  Irish  and  Gascon 
ecclesiastics,  and  the  conversation  on  a  par  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  Rousseau  was  moved  to  pity  for  a  girl  exposed  to 
such  a  torrent  of  ribaldry,  and  from  pity  he  advanced  to  a 
warmer  feeling.  The  result  was  that  he  and  the  kitchen- 
maid,  Theresa  Le  Vasseur,  took  each  other  for  better  for 
worse,  in  a  way  most  informal  but  most  eflective,  for  the 
relations  thus  begun  ended  only  with  death.  His  friends 
regarded  this  tie  as  the  irretrievable  disaster  of  his  life, 
while  he  persistently  described  it  as  the  only  real  consola-  | 
tion  that  Heaven  had  permitted  him  to  taste.  It  mattered 
not  that  she  was  of  preternatural  stupidity,  and  could 
neither  read  nor  do  the  simplest  sum.  A  month’s  instruc¬ 
tion  could  not  make  her  learn  how  to  tell  the  clock ;  but 
for  all  that  she  suited  Rousseau  better  than  the  most  intel¬ 
lectual  mate,  and  he  loved  her  because  she  suited  him.  He 
only  sought  to  live  and  to  be  himself,  and  he  knew  better 
than  any  critics  could  know  for  him  what  kind  of  nature 
was  the  best  supplement  to  his  own.  “  You  can  never,” 
he  said,  “  cite  the  example  of  a  thoroughly  happy  man,  for 
no  one  but  the  man  himself  knows  anything  about  it ;  ”  and 
again,  “  by  the  side  of  people  we  love  sentiment  nourishes 
the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  heart,  and  we  have  little  oc¬ 
casion  to  seek  ideas  elsewhere.  I  lived  with  my  Thqresa 
as  pleasantly  as  with  the  finest  genius  in  the  universe.”  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there  was  no  social  disparity 
between  them.  He  had  been  a  serving  man  and  she  was  a 
serving  woman.  They  were  both  accustomed  to  coarsencjs 
and  hardness,  and  he  always  preferred  the  honest  coarse¬ 
ness  of  his  own  class  to  the  more  hateful  coarseness  of 
heart  which  lurks  so  often  under  fine  manners.  For  the 
first  dozen  years  or  so  of  this  partnership  Rousseau  had 
perfect  contentment  in  the  Theresa  whom  all  his  friends 
pronounced  to  be  as  mean,  greedy,  jealous,  and  degrading 
as  she  avowedly  was  brutish  in  understanding.  In  the 
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course  of  years,  indeed,  Theresa’s  affections  changed,  and 
she  became  estranged  from  Rousseau,  and  most  mothers 
will  feel  that  this  estrangement  was  not  unnatural  when 
they  are  told  that  Rousseau  behaved  to  her  as  badly  as 
Griselda’s  husband,  and  worse,  for  Griselda’s  trouble  was 
a  fiction,  but  Theresa’s  was  a  reality.  In  the  course  of 
time  five  children  were  born  to  this  union,  and  as  each 
child  was  born  it  was  dropped  into  oblivion,  in  the  box  of 
the  Asylum  for  Foundlings.  These  repeated  acts  of  cruelty 
might  have  been  enough  to  alienate  any  woman,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  we  know  not  which  is  worse,  the  cowardice  with 
which  Rosseau  relieved  himself  of  the  care  of  providing  for 
his  children,  or  the  arguments  and  excuses  by  which  he 
sought  to  palliate  it.  He  had  formed  his  notions  on  the 
subject,  he  says,  from  the  talk  of  some  low  companions  at 
a  tavern.  They  were  all  for  exposing  infants,  and  “  I  said 
to  myself,  since  it  is  the  usage  of  the  country,  and  as  one 
lives  here,  one  may  as  well  follow  it.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  it  cheerfqlly  and  without  the  least  scruple.”  Later 
still,  he  said,  he  put  his  children  into  the  box  that  they 
might  be  trained  up  as  workmen  and  peasants  rather  than 
as  fortune-hunters  and  adventurers,  dragging  in  at  the 
same  time  Plato’s  Republic.  But,  for  all  his  excuses,  these, 
his  children,  were  lost  in  the  Foundling  Asylum  without  a 
trace  of  their  identity,  and  even  so  early  as  1761,  when  the 
Mardchale  de  Luxembourg  tried  to  discover  them,  they 
were  gone  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  so  the  author 
of  “  Emile”  —  the  greatest  work  on  education,  perhaps, 
which  the  world  has  seen  —  and  his  sons  and  daughters 
lived  together  in  this  world  not  knowing  one  another.  As 
for  Theresa,  Rousseau  speaks  in  his  Confessions  of 
having  married  her  five-and-twenty  years  after  their  inti¬ 
macy  began ;  but  what  passed  then,  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  hardly  have  been  considered  a  marriage 
even  in  Scotland.  To  make  the  affair  more  absurd,  he 
was  married,  as  he  called  it,  under  the  name  of  Renou,and 
when  his  friends  remonstrated,  replied,  “  What  does  it  sig¬ 
nify  ?  It  is  not  names  that  are  married ;  no,  it  is  only  per¬ 
sons.” 

But  we  have  done  with  Rousseau  and  his  meannesses  and 
cowardice.  Up  to  this  time  he  might  not  unreasonably  be 
regarded  as  a  vagabond  with  little  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
as  dreamily  sensual,  and,  above  all  things,  as  a  rolling  stone 
that  gathered  no  moss ;  we  have  yet  to  sec  that  this  man, 
so  mean  and  cowardly,  and  who  could  so  mar  his  own  des¬ 
tinies  and  fortunes,  was  capable  of  great  things,  and  might 
have,  as  Mr.  Morley  well  says,  many  glimpses  of  wide  ho¬ 
rizons  haunted  by  figures  rather  divine  than  human. 
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In  my  last  address  we  had  already  heard  the  sound  of 
those  much-feared  and  much-abused  words,  “  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labor.”  Turn  them  into  French,  and  they  become 
at  once  terribly  suggestive.  Vague  ghosts  of  Communism 
and  Socialism  rise  up  before  us,  till  timid  folk  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  put  their  fingers  in  their  ears,  and  run  away 
shrieking  for  the  police.  Unhappily  for  unhappy  France, 
they  are,  inseparably  I  fear,  connected  there  with  terrible 
memories  —  with  bitter  class  hatreds,  unclosed  social 
wounds ;  with  blood-stained  barricades,  and  armed  men 
behind  them,  asserting  against  society,  in  blind  but  deadly 
earnest,  the  first  “  right  of  labor,”  as  the  Paris  workman 
holds  it  —  the  right  “  to  live  working,  or  die  fighting.”  I 
do  not  care  to  consider  curiously  why  it  is  that  we  have  no 
such  memories  to  brood  oyer,  but  would  for  my^lf  ear¬ 
nestly  deprecate  the  tone  of  complacency  in  which  om 

Cress  too  often  takes  up  this  tale,  and  thanks,  not  God, 
ut  our  remarkable  national  characteristics  —  our  rever- 
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!  ence  for  constable’s  stall',  our  distrust  of  ideas,  and  the 
i  ^  — that  our  people  are  not  Red  Republicans,  Socialists, 
i  Communists,  or  even  as  these  Frenchmen.  We  have  a 
I  loiTOwl'ul  enough  record  in  the  past,  of  bitterness  and  un- 
I  wisdom  —  an  anxious  enough  present,  with  our  South 
Wales  strikes,  agricultural  laborers’  unions,  and  drinking 
oonelves  out  of  the  Alabama  indemnity  in  one  year  —  a 
future  enough  overcast  to  keep  our  attention  sadly  and 
earnestly  fixed  at  home.  We  shall  want  all  our  breath  to 
jool  our  own  broth.  When  such  “serious  changes  are 
I  roing  on  in  the  structure  ”  of  the  society  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs,  it  is  only  the  eyes  of  the  fool  that  are  in  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

The  “  organization  of  labor  ”  in  this  kingdom  has  gone 
on  in  two  parallel  lines  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more, 
and  at  a  rate  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  increase  of  our 
material  riches.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  added  to  his 
statement,  as  to  what  the  last  fifty  years  have  done  for  us 
in  this  direction  —  that  in  the  organization  of  labor,  and 
the  consequent  change  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  the  same  period  had  done  more  than  the  300  years 
since  the  first  Statute  of  Laborers  —  or  indeed  than  the 
whole  of  previous  English  history  —  he  would  have  been 
making  a  statement  even  more  certain,  and  more  easy  of  j 
proof,  than  that  which  he  did  make.  Let  me  very  shortly  j 
make  good  my  words.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1825  that 
the  laws  pronibiting  combinations  of  workmen  were  re¬ 
pealed.  They  had  lasted  since  the  early  Plantagenet 
times.  Under  them  no  open  combination  of  arti.sans  or 
laborers,  such  as  the  Trades  Unions  which  we  know,  was 
possible.  There  were  unions,  indeed,  but  they  met  as 
secret  societies,  and  worked  by  secret  penalties  and  terror- 
bm.  After  1825  they  came  at  once  into  the  light,  and 
there  was  a  remarkable  decrease,  indeed  almost  a  cessa¬ 
tion,  of  those  sanguinary  crimes  connected  with  trades 
disputes  which  had  disgraced  the  previous  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  took  another  quarter  of  a  century  to  effect 
the  next  great  change.  From  1825  till  1849-50  may  be 
called  the  period  of  local  Unionism.  In  the  latter  year  it 
entered  on  a  new  phase,  that  of  federation.  The  first 
sign  of  the  change  was  the  great  strike  of  the  engineers  at 
Christmas,  1851.  Public  attention  was  drawn  to  this  strug¬ 
gle,  involving  as  it  did  the  prosperity  of  the  most  skilled, 
and  most  thoroughly  national,  of  our  great  industries,  and 
the  country  was  startled  to  find  that  a  league  of  upwards 
of  lOU  local  unions,  all  federated  in  one  amalgamated  soci¬ 
ety,  were  sustaining  the  local  contests  in  Oldham  and  Lon¬ 
don.  'Ihis  federation,  although  beaten  in  1852,  has  gone 
on  steadily  gaining  power  and  numbers  ever  since.  There 
were  then  some  11,000  members,  belonging  to  100  branches 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  funds  of  the  society 
tt  the  end  of  the  great  strike  went  down  to  zero ;  in  fact, 
hcame  out  of  the  contest  in  debt.  There  are  now  up¬ 
wards  of  40,000  members,  nearly  300  branches,  which  are 
spread  over  all  our  colonies,  the  United  States,  and  several 
European  countries,  and  the  accumulated  fund  amounts  to 
more  than  £150,000.  The  example  of  the  engineers  has 
been  followed,  as  we  all  know,  by  almost  every  other  great 
industry.  The  Boiler-makers’ Union,  the  Masons’  Union, 
the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners’,  and  the  vast 
ironworkers  and  coal- workers’  unions,  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Wales,  are  the  best  known.  Each  of  these  is 
growing  steadily,  and  aims  at  absorbing  the  whole  trade. 
And  not  only  are  the  unions  of  the  separate  trades  feder-  '\ 
ated  in  great  amalgamated  societies,  but  these  societies  are  | 
again  in  federation.  They  hold  a  Congress  at  the  opening  i 
01  each  new  year.  It  sat  at  Leeds  at  the  beginning  of  this  | 
rear,  when  another  step  in  advance  was  proposed,  being 
nothing  less  than  the  incorporation  of  all  the  unionists  in 
fbe  kingdom  into  one  vast  society.  This  proposal  was  in- 
rejected ;  but  even  as  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes 
me  unions  throughout  the  country  are  allied  in  a  federa- 
uon,  which  promises  to  be  drawn  closer  and  closer  every 
jear,  and  to  become  more  and  more  powerful.  Such  have 
wn,  shortly  speaking,  the  results  of  the  twenty-five  years 
w  federated  unionism. 

And  now  let  us  look,  as  fairly  as  we  can,  at  this  “  prob¬ 


lem  of  civilization,”  and  ask  what  it  means  and  where  it 
tends.  That  unionism  is  a  great  power,  and  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  greater  one  still,  no  one  will  deny.  That  it  is  an 
army,  by  which  1  mean  an  organization  for  fighting  pur¬ 
poses,  goes  without  talk.  That  nearly  all  unions  have  their 
sick  and  provident  funds,  and  their  benefits  of  one  kind 
and  another,  is  perfectly  true ;  but  these  are  not  their  vital 
function.  They  are  organized  and  supported  “  to  speak 
with  their  enemies  in  the  gate,”  and  to  fight  whenever  it 
may  be  thought  advisable.  And  when  it  comes  to  fighting, 
they  may  use  every  penny  of  the  funds  (as  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Engineers  did  in  1852)  without  a  thought  of  Uie 
provident  purposes  contemplated  by  their  rules.  You 
can’t  have  armies  and  battles  without  training  professional 
soldiers.  They  must  come  to  the  front  as  naturally  as 
cream  rises  if  you  let  milk  stand ;  and  the  Trades  Unions 
train  leaders  who  are  essentially  fighting  men.  I  do  not 
use  the  word  as  implying  any  censure.  Many  cruel  and 
unfair  attacks  have  been  made  on  these  men  as  a  class  with 
which  I  do  not  in  the  least  .sympathize.  Many  accusations 
have  been  brought  against  them  which  I  know  to  be  untrue. 
'There  are  good  and  bad  amongst  them,  as  in  all  other 
classes  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  done  their  work 
faithfully;  and  without  giving  needless  offence.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  found  them  far  more  ready  to  listen  to  reason, 
to  negotiate  rather  than  fight,  than  their  rank  and  file. 
They  have  supported  the  attempts  to  establish  Courts  of 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  honest 
representatives,  and  in  advance  of  their  constituents.  But 
the  fact  remains  —  they  are  fighting  men,  at  the  head  of 
armies  ;  and  their  business  is  constant  watchfulness,  and 
prompt  action  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  occurs.  They 
accept  and  act  on  the  principles  of  trade  which  they  have 
learnt  from  their  employers  and  see  proclaimed  in  all  the 
leading  iournals.  Their  business  is  to  enable  their  members 
to  sell  their  labor  in  the  dearest  market,  and  to  limit  and 
control  the  supply.  “  Morality,”  they  maintain  with  their 
betters,  “has  nothing  to  do  with  buying  and  selling.” 
'They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  their 
action  is  fair  or  just  to  employers,  or  whether  it  will  bring 
trouble  and  misfortune  on  workmen  outside  the  union. 
Employers  and  outsiders  must  look  to  themselves ;  what 
they  have  to  see  to  is,  that  every  unionist  gets  as  much  and 
gives  as  little  as  possible.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a 
most  serious  business,  and  that  organizations  such  as  these 
do  threaten  the  prosperity  of  our  industry.  Nevertheless, 
for  my  own  part  I  accept  unionism  as  on  the  whole  a  ben¬ 
efit  to  this  nation.  Without  it  our  working  classes  would 
be  far  less  powerful  than  they  are  at  present,  and  I  desire 
that  they  should  have  their  fair  share  of  power  and  of  all 
national  prosperity.  'The  free  and  full  right  of  association 
for  all  lawful  purposes  is  guaranteed  to  aU  our  j)eople. 
They  had  better  use  it  now  and  then  unwisely  and  tyran¬ 
nically,  than  be  unable  to  use  it  at  all.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  day,  and  I  fully  believe  it  will  come,  when  Trades 
Unions  will  have  pliiyed  their  part,  and  become  things  of 
the  past.  But  they  have  still  a  part  to  play,  and  until 
they  are  superseded  by  other  associations,  founded  on 
higher  principles  and  aiming  at  nobler  ends,  their  failure 
and  disappearance  would  be  a  distinct  step  backwards  — 
an  injury,  not  an  advantage,  to  the  nation  and  to  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

What  hope,  then,  is  there  of  the  rise  of  other  associations 
amongst  our  people  of  nobler  aim  than  their  Trades 
Unions  ?  I  said  just  now  that  the  “  organization  of  labor  ” 
had  been  going  on  amongst  us  by  means  of  two  parallel 
movements.  Of  one  of  these  —  the  'Trades  Union,  or 
fighting  movement  —  I  have  already  spoken  ;  and  we  now 
come  to  the  Cooperative  movement,  to  which  1  have  looked 
for  five  and  twenty  years,  and  still  look  with  increasing  hope, 
for  the  solution  of  the  labor  question,  and  a  building  up 
of  a  juster,  and  nobler,  and  gentler  life  throughout  this 
nation.  The  present  Cod|)erative  movement  is  not  thirty 
years  old.  The  store  of  the  Rochdale  £<|uitable  Pioneers, 
which  has  become  world-famous  now,  was  established  in 
the  year  1844  by  a  few  laborii^  folk,  of  very  small  means 
and  very  high  aspirations.  'I^eir  first  venture  in  goods. 
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not  amounting  to  more  than  some  £20  worth,  but  all  that 
they  could  command,  was  trundled  in  a  wheelbarrow  to 
the  little  room  in  Toad  Lane,  where  they  started  on  the 
trifling  work  of  making  trade  honest,  and  delivering  their 
brethren  of  the  working  class  with  themselves  from  the 
bondage  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  credit  system,  by 
thriftlessness,  by  |intemperance.  On  the  28th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1867,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  great  gather¬ 
ing  of  Cobperators  at  Rochdale  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
their  new  central  store.  This  new  central  store  is  only 
their  chief  place  of  business.  It  is  a  fine  building  four 
■tories  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  clock  with  a  bee-hive  on 
the  top  of  it.  The  building' cost  £10,000,  and,  besides 
giving  ample  room  and  convenience  for  their  great  trade  in 
the  shape  of  shops,  offices,  store-rooms,  workshops,  commit¬ 
tee-rooms,  on  the  third  story  there  is  a  library  with  an 
area  of  150  square  yards,  and  a  news-room  containing  an  area 
of  1 70  square  yards  ;  and  on  the  fourth  floor,  one  large  room 
for  lectures  and  meetings,  capable  of  seating  1,500  persons 
comfortably.  The  number  of  members  exceeded  7,000, 
the  business  reached  £60,000  a  quarter,  the  profits  £40,000 
a  year,  and  the  assets  of  the  society  £  1 20,000. 

But  I  am  running  away  from  my  text.  There  have  been 
other  examples  in  plenty,  as  remarkable  though  not  so 
well  known  as  that  of  Rochdale ;  but  it  is  with  the  move¬ 
ment  as  a  whole,  not  with  individual  cases,  that  we  are 
concerned.  It  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  then,  in  1844. 
For  the  next  few  years  it  struggled  on  slowly  but  surely. 
The  first  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  different  stores 
and  associations  met  at  Bury,  and  afterwards  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  in  1851,  to  consult  and  take  measures  for  obtaining  legal 
recognition,  and  for  concerting  joint  action.  There  were 
forty-four  societies  represented,  and  the  delegates  drew  up 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Cooperative  movement.  To 
these  rules  —  this  first  public  statement  of  the  objects  of 
the  Cooperative  Parliament  —  I  must  return  presently. 
The  inconvenience  of  having  to  carry  on  trade  without  a 
legal  status  was  remedied  in  the  next  year  by  the  passing 
of  the  first  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  which 
gave  a  corporate  existence,  and  powers  of  suing  and  being 
sued,  to  all  societies  of  persons  carrying  on  their  trade  in 
common  who  chose  to  register  under  it.  From  the  time  of 
its  legal  recognition  the  progress  of  the  movement  has  been 
as  rapid  as  that  flood  of  riches  of  whic^h  I  spoke  in  my 
former  paper.  The  Government  Returns  for  1870  —  only 
eighteen  years  from  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  —  show 
that  in  that  year  there  were  upwards  of  1,500  registered 
societies,  numbering  some  half-million  of  members  (each  of 
whom,  we  must  recollect,  is  the  head  of  a  family).  These 
societies  distributed  amongst  their  members  more  than 
£8,000,000  of  goods,  and  returned  to  them  £467,164  in 
bonuses  on  their  purchases. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  the  old  question.  This  mere 
progress  in  numbers  and  wealth  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
in  Itself.  It  may  well  have  demoralized  and  divided, 
instead  of  strengthening  and  uniting,  and  then  it  had 
better  not  have  happened  at  all.  How  is  this  V  Well,  in 
this  case  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  answer  confidently  and 
hopefully  The  wealth  has  been  well  earned,  is  being  well 
spent.  From  the  very  first  the  Cobperators  —  these  poor 
men,  these  weavers,  cobblers,  laborers  —  have  deliberately 
and  steadily  repudiated  the  current  commercial  principles 
and  practices.  They  are  societies  for  fellow  work  and 
mutual  help.  They  have  fought  no  battle  for  high  or  low 
prices,  and  have  no  such  battle  to  fight.  They  claim  to 
stand  on  the  principle  of  combining  the  interests  of  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer ;  they  hold,  one  and  all,  as  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrine,  that  inasmuch  as  the  life  of  nine  tenths 
of  mankind  must  be  spent  in  labor, —  in  producing  and 
distributing,  buying  and  selling,  —  moral  considerations 
must  be  made  to  govern  these  operations;  and  anything 
worth  calling  success  in  them  must  depend,  not  upon  profits, 
but  upon  justice.  For  the  ideas  “  cheapness  ”  and  “  dear¬ 
ness,”  they  have  deliberately  substituted  “fair  prices,” 
and  their  whole  life  has  been  a  struggle,  not,  of  course,  free 
from  backslidings  and  falls,  to  reach  that  ideal. 

I  mentioned  the  first  Congress  of  1851  just  now.  At 


that  gathering  the  following  resolution  was  carried  unaa. 
imously  and  by  acclamation,  after  a  number  of  otheni,  la 
not  one  of  which  is  there  any  mention  of  profits.  Itruas 
“  That  the  various  Cobjierative  stores  of  England  should 
use  all  their  etforts  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  arti¬ 
cles,  inasmuch  as  the  Cooperative  movement  is  by  its  very 
constitution  ojien  and  honest  in  its  dealings ;  and  that  any 
departure  from  the  strictest  honesty  in  dealing  is  a  wroei 
violation  of  the  principles  and  intentions  of  Cooperation." 
Now,  just  compare  this  first  public  announcement  with  the 
prospectus  of  an  ordinary  trading  company,  silent  as  to 
everything  but  profits,  and  I  think  you  will  feel  that  the 
atmosphere  is  diflerent.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  pass  virtn. 
ous  resolutions,  and  another  to  live  up  to  them.  How  far 
have  the  Cobperators  been  able  to  do  this  ?  Here  again  1 
can  answer,  consistently,  and  on  the  whole  successfullv. 
Their  system  has  been,  on  the  whole,  faithfully  worked  by 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  it,  and  have  remained 
as  poor  as  they  began.  They  have  never  lost  sight  of  or 
lowered  their  original  aims.  One  striking  contrast  between 
the  ordinary  trade  system  and  theirs  will  be  worth  yards 
of  talk.  We  all  know  how  up-hill,  almost  desperate,  i 
battle  the  founder  of  a  new  business  has  to  fight  ia  the 
competitive  world.  Every  neighbor  looks  on  him  as  an 
enemy  and  an  intruder,  and  tries  to  break  him  down  as 
fast  as  possible  by  underselling  him,  or  in  any  other  avail¬ 
able  way.  In  the  Cooperative  system  the  new  comer  is 
welcomed  and  helped.  The  great  Wholesale  Cooperative 
Society  at  Manchester  has  been  established  for  this  special 
purpose,  one  of  its  most  prominent  objects  being  “  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  extend  the  movement  by  enabling  , small  soci¬ 
eties  to  purchase  their  goods  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms  —  thus  securing  them  from  imposition  in  the  days  of 
their  infancy  and  inexperience.”  In  this  way  the  weakest 
village  store  gets  precisely  the  same  advantages  in  purchas¬ 
ing  its  few  shillings’  worth  of  goods  as  Halifax,  Oldham, 
or  Rochdale,  with  their  monthly  thousands. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  bring  before  you  in  the  space  1 
have  at  my  disposal  anything  like  proofs  of  a  tithe  of  the 
good  which  this  movement  has  done  ;  how  it  is  steadily 
strengthening  and  purifying  the  daily  lives  of  a  great  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  people.  I  wish  1  could  induce  all  here  to  look 
into  the  matter  carefully  for  themselves.  Meantime  1  may 
say  that  it  has  in  the  first  place  delivered  the  poor  in  a 
number  of  our  great  towns  from  the  credit  system,  which 
lay  so  hard  on  them  twenty  years  ago  —  lor  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  system  is  founded  scrupulously  on  ready  money  deal¬ 
ings.  Next  it  has  delivered  the  poor  from  adulterated 
goods  and  short  weight  and  measure.  It  has  developed 
amongst  them  honesty,  thrift,  forethought,  and  made  them 
feel  that  they  cannot  raise  themselves  without  helping 
their  neighbors. 

The  management  of  business  concerns  of  this  magnitude 
has  developed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  ability  among 
the  leading  members,  who  in  committees,  and  as  secreta¬ 
ries  and  buyers,  conduct  the  aflfairs  of  the  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country.  As  their  funds  have  accumulated  they 
have  been  invested  in  com  mills  and  cotton  mills,  most  ol 
which  have  been  managed  with  great  ability  and  honesty, 
and  are  returning  large  profits.  There  have  been  failure, 
of  course,  as  there  must  be  in  all  movements;  but  in 
scarcely  any  cases  have  these  been  owing  to  the  deep- 
seated  dishonesty,  the  lying,  the  puffing,  and  trickery, 
which  have  brought  down  in  disgraceful  ruin  so  many  nf 
our  joint-stock  companies.  I  have  been  speaking  hitherto 
chiefly  of  the  societies  known  as  Cooperative  stores  which 
are  concerned  with  distribution ;  but  associations  lor  p^ 
duction  are  now  multiplying,  and  at  least  as  great  resulti 
may  be  looked  for  from  them.  In  those  few  which  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching,  I  can  speak  with  the 
greatest  confidence  of  the  admirable  influence  they  have 
exercised  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  associate 
But  I  prefer  to  call  in  here  the  testimony  of  one  who  hM 
had  as  much  experience  and  done  as  much  work  for  the 
Cooperative  movement  in  England  as  any  living  man. 
“  If,”  writes  Mr.  Ludlow,  “  a  Cooperative  workshop  has 
sufficient  elements  of  vitality  to  outlast  the  inevitable 
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5torms  and  struggles  of  its  first  few  years,  it  begins  to 
derelop  a  most  remarkable  series  of  results.  Cooperation 
drst  expels  from  the  shop  drunkenness,  and  all  open  dis- 
5pler,  which  are  found  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  success; 
[gtroducing  in  their  stead  a  number  of  small  adjustments 
ind  contrivances  of  a  nature  to  facilitate  work,  or  promote 
tlie  comfort  of  the  worker.  By  degrees  it  exterminates  in 
turn  the  small  tricks  and  dishonesties  of  work,  which  the 
opposition  of  interests  between  the  employers  and  employed 

ollen  excuses  in  the  worker’s  eyes  ;  it  is  felt  to  be  the 
interest  of  each  and  all  that  all  work  should  be  good  — 
dat  no  time  should  be  lost.  Fixity  of  employment  mean¬ 
while.  coupled  with  a  common  interest,  creates  new  ties 
between  man  and  man,  suggests  new  forms  of  fellowship, 
till  there  grows  up  a  sort  of  family  feeling,  the  only  danger 
of  which  is,  its  becoming  exclusive  towards  the  outside. 
Let  this  state  of  things  last  a  while  and  there  is  literally 
developed  a  new  type  of  working  man,  endued  not  only 
with  that  honesty  and  frankness,  that  kindness  and  true 
courtesy  which  distinguish  the  best  specimens  of  the  order 
wherever  they  may  be  placed,  but  with  a  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  a  sense  of  conscious  freedom,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Cooperator.  The  writer  met  with  such  a  type  first  in 
the  Associations  Ouvrieres  of  Paris.  He  has  since  had  the 
hippiness  of  seeing  it  reproduced,  with  variations  as  slight 
as  the  differences  of  nationality  might  render  unavoidable, 
in  English  Coiiperative  workshops ;  and  he  therefore  be¬ 
lieves  that  its  development  may  be  confidently  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  as  a  normal  result  of  Cooperative  production.” 

These  two  parallel  movements  —  differing  fundamentally 
in  their  principles  and  objects  —  have  had  this  in  common, 
that  they  have  done  more  than  all  other  causes  put  together 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  working- 
people.  By  increasing  manifold  their  power  and  weight, 
they  have  at  last  won  for  them  a  place  side  by  side  with 
the  other  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  have  given  them 
a  large  share  in,  if  not  the  ultimate  control  of,  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  destinies  of  our  country.  While  they  were 
disorganized  they  were  powerless.  They  have  found  out 
the  worth  of  organization,  and  are  perfecting  it  in  both 
directions  with  an  energy  which  must  have  very  serious 
results  for  the  whole  nation.  That  much  of  what  they  are 
doing  in  their  Trades  Unions  is  causing  alarm,  and  raising 
a  spirit  of  hostility  to  these  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  is  plain  to  the  most  careless  observer.  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  many  of  their  acts  and  much  of  their  policy. 

I  feel  the  truth  of  the  accusations  which  are  brought  against 
them:  of  their  carelessness  of  the  common  weal  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  ends;  of  the  tyranny  which  they 
sometimes  exercise  over  minorities  in  their  own  body  ;  of 
the  deterioration  in  work,  the  dawdling  and  incompetence 
which  in  many  trades  are  not  unjustly  laid  at  their  door. 

But  before  we  blame  them  for  these  things,  let  us  glance 
h»ck  at  the  history  of  the  country  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  period  of  the  isninense  development  of  our 
material  prosperity,  and  see  whether  there  is  not  another 
side  to  the  picture,  whether  much  may  not  be  pleaded  on 
their  side  in  mitigation. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  intensely  national  and  aristocratic 
system  under  which  England  had  lived  for  centuries,  and 
which  had  carried  her  through  the  great  struggle  with  Na¬ 
poleon,  with  so  much  ^lory  and  at  such  fearful  cost,  was 
tottering  to  its  fall.  Happily  for  the  nation  the  cost  broke 
doTO  the  system,  and  in  1832  the  first  Reform  Bill  brought 
the  middle  class  fairly  into  partnership  in  the  government 
J^e  British  Empire  —  indeed,  in  the  last  resort  (as  has 
Men  proved  so  often  since),  handed  over  to  them  the  ulti- 
controlling  power.  During  the  next  thirty-five  years, 
whenever  they  have  been  deeply  moved,  all  opposition  has 
gone  down  before  them.  Those  years  therefore  stand  out 
distinct  period  in  our  history,  unlike  and  apart  from 
uyming  which  went  before  them.  With  the  trading  class 
M  ultimate  rulers,  this  period  has  been  an  industrial  one, 
•Id  that  class  may  well  point  with  pride  to  its  achieve- 
■jwts,  and  claim  that  the  sturdiness  and  energy  which  car- 
h«d  England  so  triumphantly  through  the  great  revolution- 
•vy  war  has  not  failed  her  in  their  keeping.  The  contrast 


between  Great  Britain  in  1832  and  1867  is  indeed  astound¬ 
ing.  In  1832  no  railway  ran  into  London,  no  iron  ship  had 
been  built,  and  no  steamer  had  crossed  the  ocean.  The 
power  of  carrying  out  great  enterprises  by  associated  cap¬ 
ital  did  not  exist  except  by  special  privilege.  All  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life  —  air,  light,  and  food  —  were  heavily  taxed. 
The  press  was  shackled  by  stamp  duties  and  paper  duties. 
The  Post  Office  was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
communication.  The  poor  laws  were  pauperizing  and 
degrading  the  nation.  We  were  even  then  the  workshop 
of  the  world,  but  a  shop  in  which  the  workers  were  ham¬ 
pered  and  trammelled  by  bandages  of  all  kinds,  which  look 
to  us  now  inconceivably  mischievous  and  chihlish.  On 
their  advent  to  power  the  middle  class  found  themselves 
bound  hand  and  foot.  They  have  burst  every  bond.  The 
period  between  the  two  Reform  Bills  set  all  these  fiscal 
confusions  and  absurdities  straight.  It  has  covered  the 
land  with  railways,  and  all  seas  with  iron  steamers ;  the 
earth  is  belted  by  the  telegraphs  of  English  companies. 
Every  restriction  on  the  association  of  capital  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Food  and  light  are  untaxed  to  rich  and  poor. 
All  imposts  enhancing  the  cost  of  consumption  are  gone,  or 
are  so  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  burdensome.  We  have 
the  New  Poor  Law,  an  improvement  at  any  rate  on  the  old 
and  leaving  perhaps  little  to  be  desired  from  a  middle-class 

Joint  of  view.  We  have  the  penny  post  and  a  free  press, 
n  the  same  period  the  capital  of  the  country  has  multiplied 
at  the  rate  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us.  Tliese  are  the  fruits 
of  the  admission  of  the  middle  classes  to  their  fair  share  in 
the  government  of  the  country  —  no  mean  fruits,  surely, 
and  attained  in  the  active  life  of  one  generation.  There 
are  still  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  sat  in  it  before 
1832.  'The  representative  man  of  the  best  side  of  this 
period,  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  the  great  financial  reforms 
which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  are  due  more 
than  to  any  other,  was  already  then  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood. 

But  what  did  this  same  period  of  middle-class  ascen¬ 
dency  do  lor  the  working  classes  ? 

The  great  free  trade  struggle  was  its  culminating  point, 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  its  crowning  victory.  A  mid¬ 
dle-class  victory,  it  is  true,  but  carried  by  the  help  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  great  towns,  with  whom  the  cry  of 
the  cheap  loaf  did  good  service.  But  it  was  not  the  appeal 
to  their  pockets  which  carried  the  working  classes  into  the 
free  trade  camp.  Far  more  powerful  than  the  cheap-loaf 
cry  with  them  was  the  grand,  if  somewhat  vague,  teaching 
of  the  free  trade  leaders,  of  a  reign  of  peace  and  universtil 
good-will  between  nations,  which  the  overthrow  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  commercial  monopolies,  and  the  breaking  down 
of  restrictions^on  trade,  was  to  inaugurate.  I  have  no  space 
here  to  prove  the  point,  but  let  those  who  doubt  it  take  one 
recent  instance  of  the  comparative  power  of  self-interest 
and  of  high  principle  with  the  masses  of  our  people.  I 
refer  to  their  conduct  during  the  American  war  and  the 
cotton  famine,  when  the  chance  of  averting  want  from 
their  homes  was  resolutely  put  aside  lest  the  cause  of  the 
slave  in  America  should  be  impasrilled.  Does  any  man 
doubt  now  that,  if  our  operatives  had  cried  out  for  break¬ 
ing  the  blockade,  Napoleon’s  insidious  proposals  for  inter¬ 
vention  would  have  been  accepted,  and  the  Southern 
negroes  would  have  remained  enslaved  to  this  day  ?  I  own 
it  seems  to  me  —  and  I  say  it  with  some  shame  for  my  own 
class  —  that,  in  our  great  free  trade  struggle,  the  only  part 
of  our  people  which  has  nothing  now  to  regret  for  the  part 
they  took  is  the  working  class.  Our  territorial  aristocracy 
and  their  retainers  fought  for  their  monopoly.  Our  trad¬ 
ing  classes  preached  justice,  freedom,  and  the  vital  inter¬ 
ests  which  are  common  to  all  nations,  but  what  they  fought 
for  was,  as  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  shown  too  clearly, 
not  any  commerci^  millennium  in  which  honest  goods  and 
just  prices  should  reign,  but  the  greatest  possible  facilities 
for  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear.  Our  working  class  seized 
on  the  noble  and  human  side  of  the  teaching  of  their  nat¬ 
ural  leaders,  —  are  still,  indeed,  proclaiming  that  “  labor  is 
of  no  country,”  that  “  all  nations  are  meant  to  live  in  peace 
and  friendship,”  —  but  have  protested  by  the  two  move- 
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ments  we  have  been  considering  to-night  against  the  notion 
that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  and  set  right  by  unlimited 
competition  ;  and  they  have  been  hitherto  the  class  which 
has  taken  least  by  the  results  of  the  struggle.  fAiUxez 
faire  may  have  done  great  things  for  other  classes ;  for 
them  it  has  only  proved  a  hard  taskmaster,  and  the  new 
period  of  our  history,  which  commenced  in  18C7,  when  the 
sceptre  passed  from  the  middle  class,  and  the  first  years  of 
which  have  been  so  full  of  change,  will  witness  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  that  central  belief  of  the  middle-class  ])eriod 
and  the  belief  in,  and  practice  of,  organization,  which  has 
carried  our  working  classes  (who  are  after  all,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  the  great  majority  of  the  nation)  into  partnership 
with  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  middle-class 
period,  they  will  remember,  left  the  labor  question  almost 
untouched ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  gained  a  voice  in 
legislation  that  the  Masters  and  Servants  Bill,  the  Trades 
Unions  Bill,  the  Hours  of  Labor  Regulation  Act,  and  the 
Mines  Regulations  Bill  have  become  law.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  and  remembering  also  how  new  and  strange 
the  feeling  of  power  must  be  to  them,  I  think  we  shall  bo 
prepared  to  make  great  allowances,  even  for  the  doings  of 
Trades  Unions.  The  other  column  of  the  industrial  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  working  classes  has  no  need  to  ask  for  indul¬ 
gent  cri  icism,  and  will  bear  the  keenest  without  wincing. 
They  have  never  been  aggressive.  They  have  never  even 
negatively  encouraged  idleness,  or  class  jealousies,  or  kept 
back  the  industrious  and  skilled  worker,  or  protested 
against  piece  work.  They  have  wrought  out  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  their  own  members  by  patience,  and  diligence, 
anil  honest  dealing ;  and  are  giving  proofs,  sorely  needed 
amongst  us,  that  trade  and  commerce,  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  consumption,  may  be  made  to  conform  themselves  to 
the  ordinary  moral  laws  which  have  been  accepted,  in 
theory  at  least,  by  the  whole  of  Christendom  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  The  great  reform,  like  the  greatest  of  all 
reforms,  has  come  from  below  ;  and  our  upper  classes  are 
now  beginning  to  imitate  the  example  of  tlie  poor  weavers 
and  cobblers,  often  however  in  their  imitations  leaving  out 
the  best  part  of  their  models,  and  setting  up  what  are 
nothing  but  ready-money  shops,  founded  merely  with  a 
view  to  profits,  and  calling  them  Cooperative  stores. 

If  I  am  right  as  to  the  leading  ideas  of  our  working 
classes,  it  is  obvious,  then,  that  one  of  the  chief  problems 
of  civilization  which  must  soon  come  to  the  front  will  be 
the  proper  functions  of  government.  They  do  not  share 
the  creed  of  advanced  Liberalism,  the  intense  jealousy  of 
government  except  in  the  capacity  of  policeman.  The 
taking  over  of  the  railways,  a  more  active  interference 
with  sanitary  matters,  with  pauperism,  —  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  in  short,  —  will  have  no  terrors  for  them. 
They  will  not  be  deterred,  I  take  it,  by  such  phrases  as 
“  grandmotherly  government  ”  from  insisting  that  society 
shall  be  organized  precisely  to  that  ]ioint  where  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  found  to  act  most  beneficially  on  the  habits 
and  life  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  I  venture  to 
think  that  when  they  get  to  understand  these  matters 
better,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  legislative  means 
to  stop  strikes.  Legislation  of  a  new  kind  will  be  pressed 
on  the  government  with  increasing  persistence.  The 
country  will  have  to  consider  how  far  it  will  go  in  new 
directions,  and  will  have  no  more  difficult  and  delicate 
questions  to  consider.  1  have  little  fear  myself  that  we 
snail  go  too  far,  for  certainly  the  first  two  experiments,  the 
Hours  of  Labor  Regulation  Act  and  the  Habitual  Criminals 
Act,  have  not  furnishetl  the  op{K>nents  of  “  grandmotherly 
overnment  ”  with  any  argumeuts  in  favor  of  their  views, 
can  answer  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  former,  at  the  ex|)ense,  I  firmly  believe,  of  no 
liberty  which  any  citizen  had  a  right  to  use.  Of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  second  I  have  the  knowledge  gained  from  par¬ 
liamentary  papers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  detain  you  with  the  reasons  which  in¬ 
duced  the  present  government  to  break  entirely  new  ground 
in  this  matter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  11th  of  August, 
1869,  an  Act  introduced  by  the  Home  Secretary  became  law 
under  the  title  of  “The  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  1869.” 


]  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bruce  as  a  we^ 

I  Minister,  timid  in  his  political  faiths,  and  easily  turned 
from  his  purpose  by  any  resolute  opposition.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  agree  with  this  estimate  of  him  ;  and  certainly 
the  Habitual  Criminals  Act  (and  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Act,  1871,  which  has  followed  it)  cannot  be  cited  as  timid 
legislation.  So  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned 
the  important  parts  of  this  new  legislation  arc  —  first,  that 
it  gives  the  police  power  to  arrest,  and  the  magistrates  to 
imprison,  any  person  holding  a  license  under  the  Penal 
Servitude  Acts  (commonly  called  a  “  ticket-of-Icave”) 
whom  the  police  have  reason  to  believe  is  ffetting  a  livelihood 
by  dishonest  means;  and  secondly,  that  in  the  case  of  pro. 
ceedings  against  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  it  makes  a 
previous  conviction  evidence  of  knowledge  on  the,  part  of 
the  accused  that  the  goods  were  stolen,  and  throws  the 
burden  of  proving  the  contrary  on  the  accused.  Now  these 
are  very  startling  provisions.  We  all  know  that  the 
maxims,  “  Every  man  shall  be  held  innocent  until  proved 
guilty,”  “  The  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  accuser,”  lie  at 
the  root  of  English  criminal  law.  I  suppose  that  even 
Englishman  values  them  as  most  precious  safeguards  of 
liberty,  and  would  be  ready  to  fight  for  them  if  necessarj-. 
I  certainly  would  myself,  and  it  was  with  something  very 
like  niLsgiving  that  1  silently  assented  at  last  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  Home  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  gave  my  humble  support  to  the  governinenL 
The  result  has  been  striking,  and  well  worth  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  persons  interested  in  these  questions. 
In  the  year  1869,  in  the  autumn  of  which  the  Habitual 
Criminals  Act  was  passed,  the  number  of  houses  of  re- 
I  ceivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  of  houses  of  known  bad 
character,  reached  the  highest  figure  ever  attained  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  reliable  records  of  such  matters  have  Iteen  kept. 
Their  total  number  was  1.5,030.  In  the  following  year  the 
number  fell  to  13,081,  and  in  1871  to  11,072.  In  the  same 
period  the  houses  of  notoriously  bad  character,  the  resort 
of  thieves  and  their  companions,  were  reduced  from  l,i4N 
to  1,139.  The  reduction  of  these  nests  of  vice  and  crime 
was  in  the  first  full  year  during  which  the  Act  was  in 
operation,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous 
three  years,  equal  to  26  per  cent,  and  in  the  next  year 
(1871)  to  36.8  per  cent. 

The  strife  between  employer  and  employed,  the  question 
of  the  proper  limits  of  the  functions  of  government,  the 
inevitable  collision  between  the  principle  of  Mssez  faire, 
and  the  faith  in  organization  which  the  working  classes 
will  endeavor  to  express  by  legislation  as  soon  as  they  fwl 
their  power,  are  only  superficial  indications  after  all  ot  a 
far  deeper  struggle.  The  signs  of  that  struggle  are  all 
about  us  and  around  us.  You  cannot  pick  up  a  new.maper 
without  coming  across  them.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  them  of  late,  spoken  or  written,  have  been  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool,  quoted  in  my  Tuesday’s  lec- 
,  tiire,  and  a  scries  of  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.*  Of  the  speech  1  need 
only'  say  that  I  rejoice  that  it  was  made.  The  articles  1 
must  refer  to  a  little  more  in  detail. 

After  a  masterly  examination  of  the  utilitarian  and 

fiositivist  theories,  the  writer  explains  his  own  views :  how 
le  has  come  honestly  and  bravely  to  the  conclusion,  that 
believers  in  “  the  service  of  humanity  ”  and  “  the  religion 
of  fraternity  ”  have  no  solid  ground  beneath  thcra_ —  whv, 
for  his  part,  he  will  resolutely  continue  to  love  his 
and  hate  his  enemy,  and  will  on  no  terms  call  all  sorts  of 
people,  of  whom  he  knows  and  for  whom  he  cares  nothing, 
nis  brothers  and  sisters.  He  proceeds :  “  The  believer  in 
the  religion  of  fraternity  cannot  speak  thus.  He  is  bound 
to  love  all  mankind.  If  he  wants  me  to  do  so  too  he  must 
show  me  a  reason  why'.  Not  only  does  he  show  me  no^ 
as  a  rule,  but  he  generally  denies  either  the  truth  or  the 
relevancy  of  that  which,  if  true,  is  a  reason  —  the  doctnM 
that  Go<l  made  all  men  and  ordered  them  to  love  eacn 
other.  Whether  this  is  true  is  one  question;  how  it  M 
proposed  to  get  people  to  love  each  other  without  such  » 

*  Sine*  publiabed  wpnntcl;,  with  th*  nnin*  of  Mr.  Stepbw  w 
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belief  I  tlo  “Of  understand.  It  would  want  the  clearest  of  I 
imaginable  revelations  to  make  me  try  to  love  a  consid-  ! 
erable  number  of  people  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  men-  j 
tion,  or  afl’ect  to  care  about  masses  of  men  with  whom  I  | 
liave  nothin'^  to  do.”  It  is  healthy  and  bracing  to  hear  or 
fead  such  plain  speaking ;  for,  when  one  comes  upon  a 
naked  and  transparently  honest  denial,  not  only  of  modern 
theories,  but  of  teaching  which  one  learnt  at  one’s  mother’s 
knee,  ujjon  which  Christendom  and  civilization,  such  as  we 
bare  it,  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  up,  a  man  must  be  I 
rery  careless  or  very  dishonest  who  is  not  driven  to  ask 
himself  plainly  how  far  he  agrees  with  it.  j 

The  writer  in  question  goes  on,  coming  specially  to  the 
subject  of  these  lectures,  and  supporting  on  one  side  the 
liew  which  I  was  urging  on  Tuesday  as  to  the  efiects  of 
civilization :  “  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  it  ap¬ 

pears  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  self-deception  as 
to  the  nature  of  fraternity,  and  that  the  mere  feeling  of 
eager,  indefinite  sympathy  with  mankind,  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  happens  to  exist,  is  not  deserving  of  the  admira¬ 
tion  which  is  so  often  claimed  for  it.  I  will  say,  in  conclu- 
flOD,  a  very  few  words  on  the  opinion  that  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  growth  of  wealth  and  of  physical  science, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  comfort,  will  tend  to  excite  or 
deepen  such  sympathy.  1  think  it  more  probable  that  it 
will  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  The  whole  tendency 
of  modern  civilization  is  to  enable  each  man  to  stand 
alone  and  take  care  of  his  own  interests,  and  the  growth  of 
liberty  and  ecjuality  will,  as  I  have  already  shown,  inten- 

S  these  feelings.  They  will  minimize  all  restraints  and 
uce  every  one  to  a  dead  level,  offering  no  attractions  to 
the'imagination  or  to  the  affections.  In  this  state  of  soci¬ 
ety  you  will  have  plenty  of  public  meetings,  Exeter  Halls, 
and  philanthropic  associations,  but  there  will  be  no  occa- 
tion  tor  p.atriotism  or  public  spirit.  France  in  1870,  with 
its  ambulances  and  its  representatives  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention,  was,  after  all,  a  poor,  washy,  feeble  place  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Holland  three  centuries  before.  There  are 
many  commonplaces  about  the  connection  between  the  de¬ 
cay  of  patriotism  and  the  growth  of  luxury.  No  doubt 
they  have  their  weak  side,  but  to  me  they  appear  far  more 
like  the  truth  than  the  commonplaces  which  are  now  so 
common  about  the  connection  between  civilization  and  the 
love  of  mankind.  Civilization  no  doubt  makes  people 
hate  the  very  thought  of  pain  or  discomfort  either  in  their 
own  persons  or  in  the  case  of  others.  It  also  disposes 
them  to  talk  and  to  potter  almut  each  other’s  affairs  in  the 
way  of  mutual  sympathy  and  compliment,  and  now  and 
then  to  get  into  states  of  fierce  excitement  about  them  ; 
but  all  this  is  not  love,  or  anything  like  it.  The  real  truth 
it,  that  the  human  race  is  so  big,  so  various,  so  little  known, 
that  no  one  can  really  love  it.  You  can  at  most  fancy  that 
you  love  some  imaginary  representation  of  bits  of  it, 
which,  when  examined,  are  only  your  own  fancies  person!-  ■ 
fied.  A  progress  which  teaches  people  to  attach  increased  ' 
importance  to  phantoms  is  not  a  glorious  thing,  in  my  | 
eyes  at  all  events.  It  is  a  progress  towards  a  huge  Social  I 
Science  Association,  embracing  in  itself  all  the  Exeter  ' 
Halls  that  ever  were  born  or  thought  of.  From  such  a  | 
religion  of  humanity  I  can  only  say  in  the  deepest  tones 
of  uarm  and  horror,  ‘  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !  ’  ” 

A  very  startling,  suggestive,  and,  in  many  respects,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  truthful,  diagnosis  of  our  condition,  and  forecast  of 
«hat  is  coming  upon  us.  I  should  think  most  persons 
when  the^  put  it  down  must  have  asked  themselves,  VV’hat 
then?  hreedom,  equality,  brotherhood,  a  mockery  and 
delusion  1  —  the  passionate  struggle  of  three  generations 
to  realize  them  ending  in  a  huge  Exeter  Hall  millennium  1 
The  writer  exclaims  scornfully,  “  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  1  ” 
end  passes  on  in  his  strength  —  but  we  cannot.  For  us, 
then,  what  outlook  ?  what  escape  ?  Who  shall  deliver  us 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  I  have  not  come  here,  400 
miles  from  home,  my  friends,  to  speak  to  you  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  civilization  and  to  shirk  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  interesting  of  them  all  —  the  one,  in  fact,  which  un¬ 
derlies  and  overshadows  all  others  —  I  mean,  of  course, 
fiti*  religious  problem.  Do  not  start  in  alarm,  or  suppose 


for  a  moment  that  I  am  about  to  trespass  on  or  lead  you 
into  the  tangled  paths  of  religious  polemics.  The  party 
wrestling-matches  and  janglings  of  the  various  churches 
and  sects  which  go  by  the  common  name  of  Christian,  are 
to  me  only  not  wholly  indifferent  because  they  seem  so 
eminently  futile  and  mischievous.  Hut  the  religious 
“  problem  of  civilization  ”  lies  outside  of  all  this.  Fori 
think  very  few  persons  interested  in  these  questions  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  uneasy  and  mournful  tone  which 
runs  through  much  of  the  serious  scepticism  in  our  cur¬ 
rent  literature.  Of  flippancy  and  shallowness  we  have  no 
doubt  enough  and  to  spare,  but  not  amongst  the  writers 
and  thinkers  I  refer  to,  and  from  one  of  the  ablest  of  whom 
I  have  been  quoting.  Their  feeling  would  seem  to  be 
rather  one  of  sorrow  that  Christianity  has  been  unable  to 
hold  its  own.  They  recognize  the  noble  work  it  has  done 

—  admit  that  its  history  has  been  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  —  while  they  entirely  abandon  it  as  a  living  power, 
capable  of  delivering  us  mom  the  moral  and  religious  an¬ 
archy  which  seems  to  them  to  brood  over  the  nineteenth 
century’  in  as  dense  a  cloud  as  overshadowed  the  Roman 
world  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  They  are  too  English  and 
too  masculine  to  put  up  with  the  “  Universum  ”  of  Strauss, 
or  the  organized  religion  of  humanity  of  the  Positivists. 
Blank  Atheism  has  no  attraction  whatever  for  them. 
Rather  in  a  gloomy  and  despondent  way,  while  refusing 
belief  to  anything  which  cannot  be  tested  by  the  methods 
of  their  science  and  measured  by  their  plumb-line,  with  a 
sort  of  half  hope  which  they  will  scarcely  admit  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  seem  to  recognize  the  travail  of  their  own 
time  with  thoughts  too  big  for  utterance  hitherto,  and  to 
look,  with  a  dull,  dim  kind  of  hope,  for  the  gradual  rise 
out  of  the  chaos  of  a  new  faith,  which  shall  fuse  again  and 
give  expression  to  the  scattered  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  mankind,  and  stand  out  as  a  revelation  of  God  suited  to 
these  new  times,  which  have  been  driven  in  sheer  despair 
to  abandon  the  old  revelation. 

A  curious  echo  —  if  that  can  be  called  an  echo  which  is 
set  in  an  entirely  different  key  —  comes  back  to  these 
breedings  from  the  New  World.  There,  too,  the  foremost 
thinkers  recognize  the  prevailing  anarchy,  and  many  look 
for  a  new  revelation,  but  in  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit, 
such  as  befits  a  new  country,  and  rather  as  a  supplement 
to,  than  as  a  substitution  for,  the  Christianity  which  they 
too  believe  to  have  spent  its  force,  and  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  new  time.  Let  Mr.  Emerson,  their  ablest  and  wisest 
voice,  speak  for  them.  “  And  now,”  he  says,  in  an  address 

—  singularly  typical  of  the  best  current  thought  of  New 
England  —  to  the  senior  Divinity  Class  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  “  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  rekindle  the  smoulder¬ 
ing,  nigh-quenched  fire  on  the  altar.  The  evils  of  the 
Church  that  now  is  are  manifest.  The  question  returns. 
What  shall  we  do  ?  I  confess  all  attempts  to  project  and 
establish  a  Cultus,  with  new  rites  and  new  forms,  seem  to 
me  vain.  Faith  makes  us,  and  not  we  it,  and  faith  makes 
its  own  forms.  All  attempts  to  contrive  a  new  system  are 
as  cold  as  the  new  worship  introduced  by  the  French  to 
the  Goddess  of  Reason  —  to-day  pasteboard  and  filigree, 
an<l  ending  to-morrow  in  madness  and  murder.  Rather 
let  the  breath  of  new  life  be  breathed  by  you  through  the 
forms  already  existing.  For  if  once  you  are  alive,  you  shall 
find  that  they  become  plastic  and  new.  ...  I  look  for  the 
hour  when  that  supreme  beauty  which  ravished  the  souls 
of  those  Eastern  men,  and  chiefly  of  those  Hebrews,  and 
through  their  lips  spoke  oracles  to  all  time,  shall  speak  in 
the  West  also.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  contain 
immortal  sentences,  which  have  been  bread  of  life  to  mill¬ 
ions.  But  they  have  no  epical  integrity —  are  not  shown 
in  their  order  to  the  intellect.  I  look  for  the  new  teacher, 
who  shall  follow  so  far  these  shining  laws  that  he 
shall  see  them  come  full  circle ;  shall  see  their  rounding, 
complete  grace ;  shall  see  the  world  to  be  the  mirror  of 
the  soul ;  shall  see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
with  purity  of  heart ;  and  shall  show  that  the  Ought,  that 
Duty,  is  one  with  science,  with  beauty,  and  with  joy.” 

Surely,  my  friends,  there  is  something  singularly  inspir¬ 
ing  in  this  transatlantic  voice.  Its  first  ring  is  like  that  of 
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a  bugle  in  front  of  a  forming  battalion.  The  call  to  the 
best  heart  and  head  in  young  America  to  throw  to  the 
winds  all  attempts  to  establish  a  new  Cult,  new  rites,  new 
forms ;  to  rekindle  the  smouldering  fire  on  the  altar  by 
themselves  breathing  new  life  into  the  forms  already  exist¬ 
ing,  till  they  become  plastic  and  ready  to  fit  the  new  times, 
and  express  the  new  thoughts ;  is  to  my  mind  full  of  hope, 
for  the  Old  World  as  well  as  for  the  New.  But  look  again, 
listen  again,  and  the  jubilant  voice  falters ;  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  grows  wandering,  uncertain,  and  passes  away  in 
a  few  wild  notes,  to  me  at  least  as  empty  of  hope  as  that 
wail  of  the  Old  World.  The  voice  which  spoke  to  those 
old  Hebrews  has  not  then,  as  yet,  spoken  in  the  West;  a 
new  teacher  is  needed  there  too,  who  shall  bring  with  him 
some  further  good  news  for  men.  Without  such,  the  shin¬ 
ing  laws  cannot  come  full  circle  —  the  pure  of  heart  can¬ 
not  see  God. 

Great  is  the  controversy  —  full  of  the  most  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  for  every  human  soul,  and  great  the  issues  which  the 
civilization  of  our  day  is  forcing  on  a  world  bent  on  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  —  sensual,  artistic,  intellectual  —  and  on 
shutting  its  ears  to  all  voices  from  the  height  and  from  the 
depth.  And  more  and  more  clearly  it  seems  to  me,  at  least, 
is  the  voice,  calmer  than  silence,  sounding  from  the  height 
and  from  the  depth ;  and  more  and  more  vain  grows  the 
world’s  effort  to  enjoy  any  of  its  good  things,  until  it  hears 
and  answers.  As  Carlyle  said  scornfully  thirty  years  ago, 
the  wealth  is  enchanted,  the  art  is  enchanted,  the  science  is 
enchanted  ;  let  those  who  feel  that  they  are  really  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  them,  give  us  their  names. 

But  the  philosopher  of  Concord  (Emerson)  has  touched 
the  very  centre  of  the  matter.  A  new  teacher,  he  tells  us, 
is  needed ;  a  new  Gospel  will  make  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  wholly  beneficent.  The  great  West  (at  least,  all  that 
is  noblest  in  it)  is  looking  for  such  a  man,  for  such  a  mes¬ 
sage.  Vain  outlook  I  the  “  shining  laws  ”  would  come  full 
circle  fast  enough,  have  been  ready  to  do  so  any  time  these 
eighteen  hundred  years,  if  men  would  only  let  them.  The 
Teacher  who  has  spoken  the  last  and  highest  word  to  man¬ 
kind,  is  asking  of  our  age,  as  lie  asked  of  the  men  ot  his  own 
day,  as  He  has  asked  of  the  sixty  generations  of  our  fathers 
who  have  come  and  gone  since  his  day,  the  (luestion  which 


who  have  come  and  gone  since  his  day,  the  (juestion  which 
goes  to  the  root  of  all  “  problems  of  civilization  ”  —  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  life  —  “  What  think  ye  of  Christ  1  ”  The  time 
is  upon  us  when  that  question  must  be  answered  by  this 
nation,  and  can  no  longer  be  thrust  aside,  while  we  go,  one 
to  his  farm,  and  another  to  his  merchandise.  Is  this  life 
the  model  of  what  human  life  must  become  —  is  He  the 
Son  of  God,  dwelling  with  men  now  and  always,  and  in¬ 
spiring  them  with  power  to  live  that  life  —  not  a  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  them  here  and  there,  but  the  whole  race,  big,  vari¬ 
ous,  and  disagreeable  as  it  is  to  most  of  us  ?  Upon  the 
answer  England  gives  to  that  question  depends  our  iuture 
—  whether  we  shall  flounder  on  under  the  weight  of  in¬ 
creasing  riches,  till  our  vaunted  civilization  has  brought  us 
to  utter  anarchy,  and  so  to  the  loss  of  courage,  trustfulness, 
simplicity,  manliness  —  of  everything  that  makes  life  endur¬ 
able  for  men  or  nations  ;  or  whether  we  shall  rise  up  in 
new  strength,  casting  out  the  spirit  of  Mammon  in  the 
Name  which  broke  in  pieces  the  Homan  Empire,  subdued 
the  wild  tribes  which  flooded  that  empire  in  her  decay,  and 
founded  a  Christendom  on  the  ruins  —  which  in  our  own 
land  has  destroyed  feudalism,  abolished  slavery,  and  given 
us  an  inheritance  such  as  has  been  given  to  no  people  on 
this  earth  before  us ;  and  so  build  up  a  stronger,  gentler, 
nobler  national  life,  in  which  all  problems  ot  civi^ation 
shall  find  their  true  solution. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


The  last  number  of  the  London  Spectator  gives  very  high 
praise  to  Mr.  Warner’s  “  Saunterings’^and  “  Backlog  Studies.” 


SioxOR  Verdi  has  entered  the  lists  as  a  composer  of  clajgw,] 
chamber  composition,  by  writing  a  string  quartet,  which  bi 
been  executed  in  private  at  Naples. 


Batard  Taylor’s  new  poem  “  Lars,”  published  in  Londoi 
by  Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co.,  is  attracting  unu.sual  attentkni 
among  English  readers.  The  “  Pastoral  of  Norway  "  U  wjf, 
ally  pronounced  Mr.  Taylor’s  finest  work. 


Messrs.  Routledge  &  Sons  have  purchased  the  copyrirtt 
of  all  the  works,  published  and  unpublished,  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton.  Amongst  the  unpublished  works  is  a  novel,  entitled 
“  Pausanias,”  and  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  “  The  Captive." 


Speaking  of  Whittier’s  last  volume,  “  The  Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim,”  the  London  Spectator  says :  “  Mr.  Whittier  ha 
long  ago  achieved  a  high  reputation  among  American  poets 
we  are  delighted  to  see  that  age  still  leaves  him  unimpaired  hii’ 
gifts  of  melody  and  thought.” 


The  painter  Courbet  has  just  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prefect 
of  the  Doubs,  complaining  that  the  trees  are  being  cut  down 
unskilfully  and  injudiciously  in  the  islets  of  Bassy  at  Umant 
that  such  a  measure  causes  a  serious  detriment  to  the  town! 
and  stigmatizes  the  proceeding  as  a  piece  of  vandalism.  The 
journals  remark  that  such  an  expression  comes  strangely  ironi 
the  man  who  threw  down  the  Vendome  column. 


M.  Fulgence  GkRARD,  the  once  well-known  collaboratenr  of 
Enghne  Sue,  died  recently  in  great  poverty. 
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Miss  E,mily  Faitiifcli.  says  that  the  great  English  watch¬ 
maker,  Bennett,  of  Cheapsidc  (late  sheriff  of  lamdon),  has  for 
years  urged  on  jmblic  platforms  the  employment  of  wowen  as 
watch-makers,  but  he  has  never  ventured  to  take  a  practical  step 
toward  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  exclude  his  country¬ 
women  from  this  desirable  occu^iation.  Year  after  year  he  haj 
sent  thousands  of  pounds  to  Switzerland  for  work  which  he 
might  have  obtained  from  suffering  Englishwomen,  had  he  cared 
to  nut  his  convictions  to  the  test.  In  the  course  of  Miss  Faith- 
full’s  inquiries  resjaicting  American  industries,  she  has  therefoie 
been  iteculiarly  interested  in  the  development  of  the  watch-mak¬ 
ing  trade  in  its  relation  to  women,  and  spa-aks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  way  in  which  the  National  Watch  Company 
Factory  at  Elgin  is  conducted.  Three  hundred  woman  and 
girls  are  employed  in  it,  tending  the  machines  for  cutting  pinions, 
screws,  and  wheels,  making  hair  springs,  setting  jewels,  etc.,  etc. 
A  well-known  supjmrter  of  women’s  rights  told  her  not  long  since 
that  she  bought  a  watch  at  Geneva  four  years  before  her  little 
girl  was  old  enough  to  wear  it,  because  she  “  thought  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  too  good  to  lie  lost.”  Miss  Faithfull  thinks  that  American 
ladies  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  national  prod¬ 
uct  a  well-deserved  support,  especially  as  the  “  Lady  Elgin 
Watches  ”  are  such  charming  and  perfect  little  timekeepers. 


'Fhe  London  iMily  News  thus  discourses  about  Mr.  Enter 
son  :  “  The  third  visit  of  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  Eng¬ 
land,  though  the  enjoyment  of  it  has  hitherto  been  limit^ 
to  private  circles,  possesses  an  interest  for  the  public.  It  ii 
about  forty  years  since,  as  a  young  man,  he  explored  this  coun¬ 
try  with  the  divining-rod  of  his  sympathetic  genius,  to  which 
Coleridge  was  glad  to  unfold  his  treasures  of  philosophy,  and 
Wordsworth  the  intellectual  hospitalities  of  Rydal  Mount.  To 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  which  took  place  amid 
the  wild  hills  of  Craigenputtock,  where  on  a  day  ‘  straight  up¬ 
rose  that  lone  wayfaring  man,’  the  world  has  been  hai)pily  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  the  simple  story  constitutes  an  almost  romantic  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  annals  of  contemporary  literature.  The  two  yonng 
men  who  there  walked  together  have  since  become  among  the 
most  notable  figures  of  our  time.  While  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  two  thinkers  who,  while  offspring  of  the  same  intel¬ 
lectual  age,  have  further  diverged  in  opinion  and  method  than 
Carlyle  and  Emerson,  yet  in  loftiness  of  aim,  in  strength  of  con¬ 
viction,  and  in  extent  of  influence,  they  have  remained  allies, 
and  those  whose  minds  and  characters  they  have  done  so  much 
to  mould  —  a  large  number  —  will  continue  to  think  of  them  ai 
obverse  and  reverse  of  one  great  spiritual  movement.  When 
Emerson  returned  to  his  ancestral  home  at  Concord,  it  might 
have  seemed,  according  to  one  of  his  poems,  that  it  was  to  a 
hermitage  of  thought,  where  he  would  shut  his  garden  gate  in 
the  face  of  the  world  ;  but  the  world  was  not  to  be  so  shut  out; 
rather  some  of  its  finer  elements  made  of  Concord  village  a  kind 
of  Mecca.  There  are  few  important  names  in  America  which 
have  not  been  in  some  way  connected  with  that  little  New  Eng¬ 
land  town  which  was  the  scene  of  the  first  armed  rpistance  to 
the  soldiers  of  George  III.  The  records  of  Weimar,  when 
Goethe  and  Schiller  dwelt  there,  furnish  the  nearest  parallel  to 
the  pil^mages  to  Concord.  The  society  which  gstheiM 
around  Emerson,  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  era,  is  described  b^ 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his  ‘  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
This  influence  was  not  limited  to  America,  and  when  the  ‘  Sage 
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i7concord  ’  visited  Europe  in  1848,  it  was  to  find  as  earnest  and 
>  Med  listeners  as  those  whom  he  had  left  at  home,  and  to 
tmn  friendships  which  remain  to  show  how  slight  are  many 
■nosing  distances  and  differences,  of  nationality  or  space,  in 
Cforesenee  of  the  high  aims  and  pure  thoughts  which  belong 
the  whole  of  humanity.  Mr.  Emerson’s  influence  in  his  own 
^uniry  may  have  been  wider  than  in  this,  but  it  cannot  have 
been  more  real  or  more  healthful  there  than  here.  The  working 
en  of  the  institution  in  Great  Ormond  Street  have  alone,  of 
L  public,  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing  in  his  presence 
l^mage  to  the  American  thinker  which  is  certainly  general 
lid  profound  in  widely  separated  ranks  of  English  society.” 


BETSY  LEE. 

PART  III. 

Misther  and  Misthress  Lee  in  the  gig  — 

Make  way,  good  people —  aw,  terrible  big  ! 

And  would  I  demean  myself  to  them  ? 

You  silly-billy  !  for  shame  !  for  shame  !  ” 

And  at  "it  again  —  “  And  what  she  would  rather  — 

And  me  in  the  very  spit  of  my  father  1 

And  what  was  a  bychild,  if  you  come  to  that  1 

It  wasn  a  dog,  and  it  wasn  a  cat ; 

But  a  man’s  own  flesh,  and  the  love  and  the  life 
Was  in  it  —  let  be  she  wasn  your  wife  — 

And  after  all  why  shouldn  she  be  1 

She  was  a  strappin  wench,  was  Jinny  Magee, 

And  good  at  the  work,  and  worth  a  hundred 

Of  your  Betsy  things  —  and  why  should  we  be  sundered  1 

And  Jinny  and  her  would  agree,  never  fear  her !  ” 

Aw,  she  was  despard  though  to  hear  her. 

“  Hush !  mawther  1  ”  I  says,  “  aw,  mawther,  hush  1  ” 
And  she  turned  to  the  fire,  and  1  saw  her  brush 
The  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  I  saw  the  workin 
Of  her  back,  and  her  body  jerkin,  jerkin  : 

And  I  went,  and  1  never  said  nothin  lek. 

But  I  put  my  arm  around  her  neck. 

And  I  looked  in  her  face,  and  the  shape  and  the  strent’. 
And  the  very  face  itself  had  went 
All  into  one,  like  a  sudden  thaw, 

Slisbed  and  slushed,  or  the  way  you’ve  saw 

The  water  bubblin  and  swirlin  around 

The  place  where  a  strong  man  have  gone  down. 

And  I  took  her  and  put  her  upon  the  bed 
Like  a  little  child,  and  her  poor  ould  head 
On  my  breast,  and  I  hushed  her,  and  stroked  her  cheek, 
Talkin  little  talk —  the  way  they  speak 

To  babies  —  I  did !  and  d - the  shame ! 

Wasn  it  out  of  her  I  came  1 
And  I  begaa  to  think  of  Absalun, 

And  David  cryin  “  My  son,  my  son  !  ” 

And  the  moon  come  round,  and  the  light  shone  in. 

And  crep’  on  her  face,  and  I  saw  the  thin 
She  was,  and  the  wore,  and  her  neck  all  dried 
And  shrivelled  up  like  strips  of  hide : 

And  I  thought  of  the  time  it  was  as  warm 
And  as  soft  as  Betsy’s,  and  her  husband’s  arm 
Around  it  strong  and  lovin,  and  me 
A  cuddled  up,  and  a  suckin  free. 

And  I  cried  like  Peter  in  the  Testament, 

When  Jesus  looked  at  him,  and  out  he  went. 

And  cried  like  a  fool,  and  the  cock  a  crowin. 

But  what  there  was  in  his  heart  there’s  no  knowin. 

And  I  swore  by  the  living  God  above 
I’d  pay  her  back,  and  love  for  love. 

And  keep  for  keep,  and  the  wages  checked. 

And  her  with  a  note,  and  all  correct. 

Then  I  kissed  her,  and  she  never  stirred  ; 

And  I  took  my  clothes,  and,  without  a  word, 

I  snicked  the  door,  and  by  break  o’  the  day 
I  was  standing  alone  on  Douglas  quay. 

I  shipped  foreign  of  coorse,  and  a  fine  ship  too, 

China  bound,  the  Waterloo— 

^^•ptmn  Davis  —  the  time  I  joined  her  — 

CairyKin  Davis  ”  aye,  I  thought  you’d  mind  her. 

Alight  little  ship,  and  a  tight  little  skipper  — 
wn  we  a  race  with  the  Liverpool  clipper. 

The  Marco  Polo,  that  rerr  trip  1 
And  it’s  my  opinion  that  if  that  ship  — 


But  never  mind  !  she  done  her  duty. 

And  the  Marco  Polo  was  a  beauty  — 

But  still  —  close-hauled,  d’ye  see  '  Well !  well ! 
There’s  odds  of  ships,  and  who  can  tell  ? 

That  was  my  ship  anyway. 

And  I  was  aboard  her  two  years  to  a  day. 

And  back  though  for  all,  and  her  a  dischargin. 

And  the  hands  paid  off,  so  you’ll  aisy  iniargine 
The  keen  I  was  for  home,  and  the  tracks 
I  made  right  away,  and  no  one  to  ax. 

Nor  nothing  —  “  And  surely  hadn  I  heard 
From  nobody  ?  ”  Bless  ye !  divil  a  word  ! 

It  was  dark  when  I  come  upon  the  street. 

And  my  heart  hnng  heavy  on  my  feet, 

And  —  all  turned  in,  but  in  the  ould  spot 
A  light  was  bumin  still,  and  the  hot 
I  felt,  and  the  chokin,  and  over  the  midden. 

And  up  to  the  pane  —  and  her  face  half-hidden. 

And  her  sure  enough,  and  the  ould  arm-cheer. 

And  as  straight  as  a  reed,  and  terrible  speer  1 
And  the  needles  twinklin  cheerily. 

And  a  brave  big  book  spread  out  on  her  knee. 

The  Bible  —  thinks  I  —  and  I  was  raely  plas^. 

For  it’s  a  great  thing  to  get  ould  people  aised 
In  their  minds  with  the  lek  o’  yandhar,  and  tracks. 
And  hymns  —  it  studdies  them  though,  and  slacks 
Their  sowls,  and  softens  their  tempers,  and  stops 
Their  conghin  as  good  as  any  drops. 

And  if  they  don’t  understand  what  they’re  readin  — 
'Fhe  poor  ould  things  —  it’s  a  sort  of  feedin  — 
Chewin  or  suction  —  what’s  the  odds  ? 

One  way’s  man’s,  and  the  other  God’s ! 


“  But  how  about  Betsy  1  ”  well,  wait  a  bit ! 

How  about  her  1  aye  that  was  it  — 

And  what  a  man  knows,  you  see  he  knows. 

So  I  lifts  the  latch,  and  in  I  goes. 

‘  Mawther  !  ”  I  says  —  my  G^l  the  spring 
She  gev,  and  says  she  —  “  It’s  a  scandalous  thing,’ 

She  says,  “  comm  back  in  their  very  closes  1 
And  it’s  bad  enough,  but  I’ll  have  no  ghoses ! 

Be  aff !  ”  says  she,  “  be  affl.  be  alf!  ” 

Well,  I  raely  couldn  help  but  laugh. 

‘  I’m  Thomas  Baynes,  your  son  !  ”  I  said  ; 

‘  I’m  not  a  ghost."  “  And  aren’t  you  dead  1  ” 

‘  No !  ”  I  says,  and  I  tuk  and  gev  her  a  kiss: 

‘  Is  that  like  a  ghost '?  ’’  “  Well,  I  can’t  say  it  is.” 

"  And  —  Betsy,  mawther  ?  ”  Aw,  Christ,  the  look  I 
'*  Betsy,  mawther  ?  ” —  the  woman  shook ; 

And  she  spread  her  arms,  and  I  staggered  to  her, 

And  I  fell  upon  my  knees  on  the  floor ; 

And  she  wrapped  my  head  in  her  brat — d’ye  hear* 
For  to  see  a  man  cryin  is  middlin  queer : 

And  then,  my  mates,  then  —  then  1  knew 
What  a  man  that’s  backed  by  the  divil  can  do. 

For  hadn  this  Taylor  come  one  day. 

And  tould  them  I  was  drowned  at  sea  ? 

And  ould  Anthony  Lee,  that  might  have  knew  better, 

Never  axed  to  see  the  letter 

Nor  nothin,  but  talked  about  “  Providence ;  ” 

And  the  men  at  the  shore  they  hadn  the  sense ; 

And  the  Pazon  as  simple  as  a  child. 

And  that’s  the  way  the  villain  beguiled 
The  lot  of  them,  for  they  didn  know 
What  to  do  or  where  to  go. 

As  if  there  wasn  no  owners  nor  agent. 

Nor  Lloyd’s,  where  they  might  have  heard  immadient. 


And  Betsy,  be  sure,  heard  all  before  long, 

They  took  care  of  that,  and  then  ding-dong. 

Night  and  day  the  ould  people  was  at  her  — 

And  would  she  marry  T^lor  1  and  chitter-chatter  1 
And  never  a  word  from  Betsy  Lee 
But,  “  It  cannot  be  1  it  cannot  be  I  ” 

And  thinner  and  thinner  every  day. 

And  paler  and  paler,  I’ve  heard  them  say ; 

And  always  doin  the  work  and  goin. 

And  early  and  late,  and  them  never  knowin. 

For  all  they  thought  theirselves  so  wise. 

That  the  gel  was  dyin  under  their  e^es. 

And  —  “  Take  advice,  and  marry  him  now  I 
A  rael  good  husband  anyhow.” 

And  allis  the  one  against  the  three  — 

And,  "  It  cannot  be !  it  cannot  be !  " 
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One  night  he  was  there,  and  words  ran  high  — 

Ould  Pegfgy  was  tellin  —  and  “  Let  me  die !  ” 

She  says  —  “  let  me  die !  let  me  die  1  ’’  she  said, 

And  they  tuk  her  up-stairs,  and  put  her  to  bed, 

And  the  doctor  come —  I  knew  him  well. 

And  he  knew  me  —  ould  Doctor  Bell  — 

A  nice  ould  man,  but  bard  on  the  drink. 

And  the  fond  of  Betsy  you  wouldn  think  I 
He  used  to  say,  but  he'd  never  my  more. 

Her  lace  was  like  one  he’d  seen  amre. 

Aw,  that’s  the  man  that  had  supped  his  fill 
Of  troubles,  mind !  but  cheerful  still. 

And  a  big,  strong  man  ;  and  he’d  often  say, 

‘  Well,  Thomas,  my  lad,  and  when’s  the  day  1” 

And  *'  would  I  be  axin  him  up  to  the  feed  f  ” 

The  day  indeed  I  the  day  indeed  1 
So  he  went  up  all  alone  to  see  her. 

For  Betsy  wouln  have  nobody  there, 

Excep  himself ;  and  them  that  was  standin 
And  houldin  their  breaths  upon  the  landin 
Couhl  hear  her  talkin  very  quick. 

And  the  Doctor’s  vice  uncommon  thick  — 

But  what  was  said  betwix  them  two 

That  time,  there  was  none  of  them  ever  knew  : 

God  knows,  and  Aim;  but  they  nither  will  tell; 

Aw,  he  was  sate  to  trust  was  Doctor  Bell. 

But  when  he  come  down  — “  Is  she  racly  dyin  1 " 

Ould  Anthony  said  ;  but  the  Doctor  was  cryin. 

And  —  “  Doctor !  Doctor  1  what  can  it  be  ?  ” 

It’s  only  a  broken  heart,”  says  he  ; 

And  —  he’d  come  atjain  another  day  — 

And  he  tuk  his  glass  and  went  away. 

And  when  the  winter  time  come  round. 

And  the  snow  Ivin  deep  upon  the  ground. 

One  mornin  early  the  mother  got  up 
To  see  how  she  was,  and  give  her  a  sup 
Of  tea  or  the  like  —  and  —  mates —  hould  on  1 
Betsy  was  gone  !  aye,  Betsy  was  gone ! 

*  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild  ! 

Look  upon  a  little  child ! 

Pity  my  simplicity ! 

Suffer  me  to  come  to  Thee  !  ” 

'That’s  the  words  I’ve  heard  her  sing 
When  she  was  just  a  little  prattlin  thing  — 

And  I  raely  don’t  think  in  my  heart  that  ever 
She  was  different  from  that  —  no  never  I 
Aw,  He’d  pity  her  simplicity  1 
A  child  to  God  1  a  woman  to  me ! 

"  Gentle  Jesus  !  ”  the  sound  is  sweet. 

Like  you’ll  hear  the  little  lammies  bleat ! 

Gentle  Jesus !  well,  well,  well ! 

And  once  I  thought  —  but  who  can  tell ! 

Come  I  give  us  a  drop  of  drink  !  the  stuff 
A  man  will  put  out  when  he’s  dry  !  that’s  enough  ! 

To  hear  me  talkin  religion  —  eh  ? 

You  must  have  thought  it  strange  ?  —  You  didn,  ye  say  ? 

You  didn  !  —  no  !  —  d - n  it  I  you  didn  — youl 

Well,  that’ll  do,  my  lads ;  that’ll  do,  that’ll  do. 

Well,  of  coorse  the  buryin  —  terrible  grand. 

And  all  in  the  papers,  you’ll  understand  — 

'•  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anthony  Lee 
And  Mary  his  wife  —  and  twenty-three.” 

But  bless  me  1  you’ve  seen  the  lek  afore  — 

And  the  Doctor  waitin  at  the  door. 

And  wantin  somethin  —  and  “  Could  I  see  her  1  ” 

And  “  Yes  !  aw,  yes  1  ”  and  up  the  steer  — 

And  he  looked,  and  he  looked  —  I’ve  heard  them^say  — 
Like  a  man  that’s  lookin  far  away  ; 

And  he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  he  shut  the  lid. 

That’s  what  they  tould  me  the  Doctor  did. 

But,  however,  you  musn  suppose,  my  men. 

That  all  this  was  tould  me  there  and  then  — 

Aw,  I  thought  I’d  somethin  to  tell  ye,  mind  ! 

That  wasn  much  in  the  spoony  line  — 

No  !  no  1  the  words  ould  mawther  said 
Was,  “  Betsy  is  dead,  Tom  ;  Betsy  is  dead  ! 

And  it’s  Taylor  has  kilt  her  anyway. 

For  didu  he  tell  you  were  lost  at  sea  1  ” 

Nothin  more  —  and  up  I  sprung 

To  mv  feet,  like  a  craythiir  that  had  been  stung. 

And  1  couldn  see  nothin  but  fire  and  blood. 

And  I  reeled  like  a  bullock  that’s  got  the  thud 


Of  the  slaughterer’s  hammer  betwix  his  hums. 

And  claps  of  light  and  dark  by  turns. 

Fire  and  blood  !  fire  and  blood  I 
And  round  and  round,  till  the  blindin  scud 
Got  thinner  and  thinner,  and  then  I  seen 
The  ould  woman  had  hitched  herself  between 
My  arms,  and  her  arms  around  my  neck. 

And  waitin,  waitin,  and  wond’rin  lek. 

Aw,  I  flung  her  off —  “  He’ll  die  1  he’ll  die ! 

This  night,  this  very  night,”  says  I : 

"  He’ll  die  before  I’m  one  dav  ouldher  ;  ” 

And  I  stripped  my  arm  right  up  to  the  shouldher _ 

“  Look  here  I  ”  I  says,  “  hesn  God  given 
The  strength  1  ”  I  says,  “  and  by  Him  in  heaven. 

And  bv  her  that’s  with  Him  —  hip  and  thigh ! 

He’ll  die  this  night,  by  G - he’ll  die  !  ” 

“  No  1  no  I  ”  says  she ;  “  no,  Thomas,  no  1  ” 

For  I  was  at  the  door  intarmined  to  go. 

And  she  coaxed  and  coaxed,  and  ”  Wouldn  it  be  better 
To  speak  to  him  fuss,  or  to  write  a  letter. 

Or  to  wait  my  chance  ?  ”  and  all  that  stuff ! 

"  And  then  I  could  kill  him  aisy  enough.” 

“  Aisy !  that’s  not  what  I  want  at  all,” 

I  says  ;  ”  I’ll  stand  on  his  body,  and  call 
The  people,  and  let  them  know  right  well 
It’s  me  that  sent  the  villain  to  hell.” 

"And  then  you’ll  la:  hung,”  says  she;  and  I  laughed  — 

“  Will  you  go  to  the  Pazon  1  ”  “  It’s  not  his  craft,’’ 

I  says  :  “  the  work  I’ve  got  to  do 

Is  no  Pazon’s  work.”  “  Would  I  go  to  the  Brew  ?  ” 

Aw,  when  she  said  that  I  made  a  run  — 

But  she  held  me,  and  —  “  Oh  my  son  I  my  son  I  ” 

And  cryin  and  houldin  on  to  me  still  — 

“  Will  you  go  to  the  Pazon  1  ”  “  Yes  !  I  will. 

If  that’ll  give  you  any  content.” 

Not  another  word,  but  away  we  went  — 

And  her  in  the  dark,  a  kcepin  a  grip 
Of  my  jacket  for  fear  I’d  give  her  the  slip, 

And  a  peggin  away  with  her  poor  old  bones. 

And  stiimblin  and  knockin  agin  the  stones  — 

And  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad  was  said. 

And  the  one  of  us  hadn  a  thing  on  our  head  — 

And  the  rain  it  rained,  and  the  wind  it  blew  — 

Aw,  the  woman  was  hard,  but  the  woman  was  true. 

“Missis  Baynes!”  says  the  Pazon,  “Missis  Bsynet! 
Missis  Baynes  I 

Will  you  plase  to  tell  me  what  this  means  ?  ” 

And  white  as  a  sheet,  and  he  cuts  a  caper. 

And  he  drops  the  specs,  and  he  drops  the  paper. 

And  backs  and  gets  under  the  lee  of  a  chair  — 

I’m  blest  if  the  Pazon  didn  look  queer  1 
I  raely  thought  he  was  goin  to  fall  — 

And  says  mawther,  “  Ho  isn  dead  at  all  I 
Don’t  be  freckened  !  ”  and  —  holy  Moses ! 

Wasn  he  paid  to  look  after  ghos’esi 
Aw,  then  the  joy  he  took  of  me  ! 

“  And  the  only  one  saved  from  the  wreck  1  ”  says  he. 

“  There  wasn  no  wreck  —  God  d - his  eyesl 

No  wreck  at  all,  but  Taylor’s  lies !  ” 

"  For  shame  then !  Thomas  !  ”  and  up  she  stud. 

"  Let  him  cuss !  ”  says  the  Pazon,  “  it’ll  do  him  gud.” 

And  the  look  he  gev,  and  the  sigh,  and  the  sob ! 

And  he  saw  in  a  minute  the  whole  of  the  job. 

And  he  tried  to  speak,  but  he  wasn  able. 

And  I  laid  my  head  upon  the  table  — 

Quite  stupid  lek ;  and  then  them  two 

Began  to  talk,  and  I  hardly  knew 

What  was  it  they  said,  but  “  the  little  drop !  ” 

I  heard,  and  “ you’ll  ’scuse  him,”  and  “  Woman,  stop! 

The  lad  is  drunk  with  grief,”  he  said. 

And  he  come  and  put  his  hand  on  my  head ; 

And  the  poor  old  fingers  as  dry  as  chips ! 

And  the  pity  a  tricklin  off  their  tips  — 

And  makin  me  all  as  peaceable  — 

Aw,  the  Pazon  was  kind  and  lovin  still ! 

Full  of  wisdom  and  love  and  blessin. 

Aw,  it’s  kind  and  lovin  was  the  Pazon  I 

So  at  last,  ye  see,  whatever  they  had, 

I  didn  say  nothin,  good  or  bad ; 

And  they  settled  betwix  them  what  would  I  do. 

And  neither  to  go  to  the  town  nor  the  Brew, 

But  off  to  sea  again,  aye  straight ! 

And,  if  I  could,  that  very  night.” 
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{hey  roused  me  up,  and  “  Me  and  your  mawther”  — 
The  PMon  says  — “  Aw,  ye  needn  bother,” 

Ssys  I,  “  all  right !  ”  and  then  I’ll  be  bail 
I  took  it  grand  out  of  Pazon  Gale  — 

“Now,  Paa)n,”  I  says,  “  you  know  your  man  — 
jind’a  son  of  oM  Dan’s  toot  a  son  of  ould  Dan  I  ” 

We  were  at  the  door  just  ready  to  go  — 

Aw  the  I’azon  couldn  help  smilin  though  — 

A  ion  ofonld  Dan’s  !  —  aye,  just  that  way  — 

A  son  ofonld  Dan’s  !  —  eh  1  Billy  1  eh  t 

Well,  I  kept  my  word,  and  off  at  once. 

And  shipped  on  a  coaster,  owned  in  Penzance ; 

But  it  was  foreign  I  wanted,  so  very  soon 
I  joined  the  Hector  bound  for  Rangoon. 

Ah,  mates !  it’s  well  for  flesh  and  blood 
To  stick  to  a  lass  that’s  sweet  and  good, 

Leastways  if  she  sticks  to  you,  ye  know  ; 

For  then,  my  lads,  blow  high,  blow  low. 

On  the  stormiest  sea,  in  the  darkest  night, 

Her  love  is  a  star  that’ll  keep  you  right. 

But  there  wasn  no  sun  nor  star  for  me  — 

Drinkin  and  tearin  and  every  spree  — 

And  if  I  couldn  keep  the  divil  under, 

I  don’t  think  there’s  many  of  you  will  wonder. 

Well,  divil  or  no,  the  Hector  come  home ; 

We  raced  that  trip  with  the  Flying  Foam, 

And  up  the  river  the  very  same  tide. 

And  the  two  of  them  berthed  there  side  by  side ; 

A  tight  run  that,  and  the  whole  of  it  stuck 
In  the  paper  —  logs  and  all  —  good  luck  ! 

And  the  captain  as  proud,  and  me  like  a  fool 
Spreein  away  in  Liverpool  — 

And  lotlgins  of  coorse,  for  I  never  could  stand 
'Them  Sailors’  Homes,  for  a  man  is  a  man, 

And  a  bell  for  dinner  and  a  bell  for  tay, 

And  a  bell  to  sing  and  a  bell  to  pray. 

And  a  boll  for  this  and  a  bell  for  that. 

And  “  Wipe  your  feet  uimn  the  mat !  ” 

And  the  rules  hung  up ;  and  fined  if  you’re  late. 

And  a  chap  like  a  bobby  shuttin  the  gate  — 

It  isn  raisonable,  it  isn  : 

They  calls  it  a  Home,  I  calls  it  a  Prison. 

Let  a  man  go  wherever  he  chooses ! 

Gold  mawther  Higgins’  the  house  that  I  uses  — 

Jem  Higgins’  widda  —  you’ll  be  bound  to  know  her  — 
Clane,  but  not  partickiler. 

There  Qiiiggin’s  too,  next  door  but  one. 

Not  Andrew,  of  coorse  1  but  Rumpy  John  — 

She’s  a  dacent  woman  enough  is  Nancy, 

But  Higginses  allis  tuk  my  fancy. 

There’s  some  comfort  there,  for  you  just  goes  in. 

And  down  with  the  watch  and  down  with  the  tin. 

And  ileepin  and  wakin,  and  eatin  and  drinkin  — 

And  out  and  in,  and  never  thinkin  — 

And  carryin  on  till  all  is  blue. 

And  your  jacket  is  gone  and  your  waistcoat  too. 

Then  of  coorse  you  must  cut  your  stick. 

For  the  woman  must  live,  however  thick 

Yon  may  be  with  her :  and  I’m  tould  there’s  houses 

Where  the  people  ’ll  let  ye  drink  your  trousis  ; 

But  Higginses !  never !  and  it  isn  right ! 

Shirt  and  trousis  I  honor  bright ! 

But  mostly  afore  it  come  to  the  spout 
I’d  ask  if  the  money  was  all  run  out. 

And  she’d  allis  tell  me  whether  or  no. 

And  I’d  lave  my  chiss,  and  away  I’d  go. 

And  so  this  time  I  took  the  street. 

And  I  walked  along  till  I  chanced  to  meet 
A  shipmate,  somewhere  down  in  Wappin’  — 

And  “  What  was  I  doin  f  and  where  was  I  stoppin  t  ” 
And  “  Blow  it  all !  here  goes  the  last  copper !  ” 

And  into  a  house  to  get  a  cropper. 

It  was  one  of  them  dirty  stinkin  places. 

Where  the  people  is  not  a  bit  better  than  bases. 

And  long-shore  lulrbers  a  shammin  to  fight. 

And  Jack  in  his  glory,  and  Jack’s  delight  — 

With  her  elbers  stickin  outside  of  her  shawl 
Like  the  ribs  of  a  wreck  —  and  the  divil  and  all  1 
And  childer  cussin  and  suckin  the  gin  — 

^  help  them  craythurs !  the  white  and  the  thin  ! 

But  what  took  my  eye  was  an  onldish  woman 
In  and  out,  and  goin  and  comin. 


And  heavy  feet  on  the  floor  overhead. 

And  “  She’s  long  a  dyin,”  there’s  some  of  them  said. 

“  Dyin !  ”  says  I ;  “  Yes,  dying !  ”  says  they  ; 

“  Well,  it’s  a  rum  place  to  choose  to  die  in  — eh  ?  ” 

Aw,  the  ould  woman  was  up,  and  she  cussed  very  bad  — 
And  —  “  Choosin  !  there’s  not  much  choosin,  my  lad !  ” 

"  And  what’s  her  name  ?  ”  says  I.  Says  she, 

“  If  ye  want  to  know,  it’s  Jinny  Magee.” 

Aw,  never  believe  me  but  I  took  the  stair  ! 

And  “  Where  have  you  got  her  1  where  ?  where  ?  where 
“  Turn  to  the  right !  says  she,  “  ye  muff !  ” 

And  there  was  poor  Jinny,  sure  enough  ! 

There  she  was  lyln  on  a  wisp  of  straw  — 

And  the  dirt  and  the  rags  —  you  never  saw  — 

And  her  eyes  —  aw  them  eyes  1  and  her  face  —  well  1  well  1 
And  her  that  had  been  such  a  handsome  gel ! 

“  Tom  Baynes !  Tom  Baynes  1  is  it  you  ?  is  it  yon  ? 

Oh  can  it  be  1  can  it  be  1  can  it  be  true  ?  ” 

Well  I  cudn  speak,  but  just  a  nod  — 

"  Oh  it’s  God  that’s  sent  you  —  it’s  God,  it’s  God  1  ” 

And  she  gasped  and  gasped  —  “  Oh  I  wronged  you,  Thomas 
I  wronged  you,  I  did,  but  he  made  me  promise  — 

And  here  I’m  no’.v,  and  I  know  I’ll  not  live  — 

Oh  Thomas,  forgive  me,  oh  Tom,  forgive  ! 

Oh  reach  me  your  hand,  'Pom,  reach  me  vonr  hand  !  ” 

And  she  stretched  out  hers,  and  —  I  think  I’m  a  man. 

But  I  shivered  all  over,  and  down  by  the  bed. 

And  “  Hush !  hush  !  Jinny  1  hush  !  hush  !  ”  I  said  ; 

"  Forgive  ge  I  —  Yes  !  ”  and  I  took  and  pressed 
Her  poor  weak  hand  against  my  breast. 

“  Look,  Tom,”  she  said,  “  look  there  1  look  there !  ” 

And  a  little  bundle  beside  a  chair  — 

And  the  little  arms  and  the  little  legs  — 

And  the  round  round  eyes  as  big  as  eggs 
And  full  of  wondher  —  and  “  That’s  the  child !  ” 

She  says,  and,  my  God !  the  woman  smiled  ! 

So  I  took  him  up,  and  I  says  —  quite  low  — 

“  Is  it  Taylors’sl”  I  says  :  “  Oh  no  !  no!  no!” 

“  All  right !  ”  I  says ;  “  and  his  name  ?  ”  “  It’s  Simmy :  ” 
And  the  little  frock  and  the  little  chiromy  ! 

And  starved  to  the  bones  —  so  “  Listen  to  me  ! 

Listen  now !  listen  !  Jinny  Magee ! 

By  Him  that  made  me.  Jinny  ven ! 

This  child  is  mine  for  ever —  Amen  !” 

And  “  Simmy  !  ”  I  says,  “  remember  this  !  ” 

And  I  put  him  to  her  for  her  to  kiss ; 

And  then  I  kissed  him ;  but  the  little  chap 
Of  coorse  he  didn  understand  a  rap. 

And  I  turned  to  Jinny,  and  she  tried  to  rise. 

And  I  saw  the  death-light  in  her  eyes  — 

Clasped  hands !  clenched  teeth  !  and  back  with  the  head  — 
Aye,  Jinny  was  dead,  beys  1  Jinny  was  dead. 

“  Come  here,”  I  says,  and  I  stamped  on  the  floor. 

And  up  the  ould  woman  come  to  be  sure. 

“  See  after  her  !  ”  I  says,  “  ould  Sukee !  ” 

And  “  All  very  well  I  ”  she  says,  “  but  lookee ! 

You  gives  yourself  terrible  airs,  young  man  ! 

Come  now  I  what  are  yon  going  to  stand  f  ” 

But  I  took  the  child,  and  says  I,  “I’m  goin.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  she  says,  “  and  money  owin  I 
And  the  people’ll  be  ’sjjectin  a  drop  of  drink,” 

And  cussin,  and  who  was  she,  did  I  think  f 
And  the  burgin  too,  for  the.  matter  of  that ' 

“  Out  of  the  way  1  ”  says  I,  “  you  cat !  ” 

And  down  the  stair,  and  out  at  the  front. 

And  the  loblollyboys  shoutin,  “  Down  with  the  blunt,!  ” 
And  a  sqnarin  up,  and  a  lookin  big. 

And  “  Hould  him  !  down  with  him  !  here’s  a  rig  !  ” 

“  Stand  back,  you  Irish  curs  !  stand  back !  ” 

Says  I,  for  there  wasn  a  man  in  the  pack  ’ 

“  Stand  back,  vou  cowards ;  or  I’ll  soon  let  ye  see !  ” 

So  off  we  went  —  little  Simmy  and  me. 

Is  that  him  there  asleep  f  did  ye  ax  ? 

Aye,  the  very  same,  and  them’s  the  fac’s. 

And  now,  my  lads,  you’ll  hardly  miss 
To  know  what  poor  little  Simmy  is. 

Bless  me  !  it’s  almost  like  a  dream. 

But  the  very  same  !  the  very  same  1 
Grew  of  coorse,  and  growin,  understand  ye ! 

But  you  can’t  keep  them  small  agin  nathur,  can  ye  f 
Look  at  him,  John  !  the  quiet  he  lies ! 

And  the  fringes  combin  over  his  eyes ! 
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I  know  I’m  a  fool  —  but  —  feel  that  curl ! 

Aw,  he’s  the  only  thing  I  have  in  all  the  world. 

Well,  on  we  marched,  and  the  little  thing 
Wasn  so  heavy  as  a  swaller’s  wing  — 

A  poor  little  bag  of  bones,  that’s  all, 

He’d  have  bruk  in  two  if  I’d  let  him  fall. 

And  I  tried  all  the  little  words  I  knew. 

And  actin  the  way  that  women  do. 

But  bless  ye !  he  wouldn  take  no  rest. 

But  shovin  his  little  head  in  my  breast. 

For  though  I  had  lived  so  long  ashore, 

I  never  had  carried  a  child  before. 

And  not  a  farlin  at  me ;  so  the  only  plan 
Was  to  make  tracks  straight  olf  for  Whitehaven, 

And  chance  a  logger  loadin  there  — 

Aw,  heaps  of  them  yandhar  —  never  fear ! 

And  the  first  time  ever  I  begged  was  then. 

And  the  women  is  raely  wuss  till  the  men  — 

'•  Be  off!  ”  says  my  lady,  "  be  off!  you  scamp ! 

I  never  give  nothin  to  a  tramp  !  ” 

So  I  made  her  a  bow,  for  I  learnt  with  my  letters. 

To  “  ordher  myself  to  all  my  betters.” 

But  when  the  sun  got  low  in  the  sky. 

Little  Simmy  began  to  cry. 

Hungry !  I  says,  and  over  a  gate 

And  into  a  field,  and  "  Wait  then,  wait!  ” 

And  I  put  him  sitting  upon  the  grass  — 

Dear  o'  me  !  the  green  it  was  — 

And  the  daisies  and  buttercups  that  was  in. 

And  him  grabbin  at  them  astonishin  ! 

So  I  milked  a  cow,  and  I  held  my  cap. 

And  I  gave  it  to  the  little  chap  ;  ' 

And  he  supped  it  hearty  enough,  the  sweep ! 

And  stretched  hisself,  and  off  to  sleep  — 

And  a  deuced  good  supper  and  nothin  to  pay. 

And  “  Over  the  hills  and  far  away.” 

So  by  hook,  or  by  crook,  or  however  it  was, 

I  got  down  to  Whitehaven  at  last ; 

And  a  Ramsey  logger  they  call  the  Map  — 

Jemmy  Corkliill — I  knew  the  chap. 

“  Hullo  !  ”  sava  I  —  “  Hullo  !  ”  says  he  ; 

“  It’s  yourself  that’s  been  on  the  divil’s  Hiree, 

And  a  baby  at  ye —  well !  well !  good  Lord  !  ” 

•”  All  right !  ’’  says  I,  and  heaves  him  aboard  — 

And  —  Blest  hit  soul  the  fun  !  and  a  chile  in  ! 

So  that’s  the  way  I  got  to  the  Islan’. 

I  landed  at  Ramsey  and  started  off 
The  soonest  I  could,  and  past  Ballaugh, 

And  Kirk  Michael,  and  the  Ballacraine  — 

I  hadn  been  there  I  could  tell  ye  the  when. 

And  you  may  think  how  he  wasn  much  of  a  load. 

But  1  was  checked  when  I  come  on  the  mountain  road ; 
And  I  found  a  spot  where  the  ling  was  high. 

And  terrible  thick  and  soft  and  dry  — 

And  a  big  rock  standin  Nor-east  by  East  — 

The  way  of  wind  —  aw,  a  beautiful  place 

So  I  laid  me  down,  and  the  child  in  my  arms. 

And  the  quick  little  breath,  and  the  dogs  at  the  farms. 
And  the  curlews  whistlin,  passin  by  — 

And  the  noise  of  the  river  below,  and  the  sigh 
Of  the  mountain  breeze  —  I  kept  awake. 

And  a  star  come  out  like  a  swan  on  a  lake. 

White  and  lonely  ;  and  a  sort  of  amazement 
Got  hould  on  me,  and  the  leiwls  of  a  casement 
Crissed-crossed  on  the  sky  like  a  window-frame. 

And  the  long,  long  look  !  and  the  far  it  came ! 

Aw  dear !  I  thought  it  was  Jinny  Magee 
In  heaven  makin  signs  to  me. 

And  sleep  at  last,  and  when  I  awoke. 

The  stars  was  gone,  and  the  day  was  broke. 

And  the  bees  i^nnin  to  think  of  the  honey, 

And  who  was  there  but  little  sonny  1 
Loosed  from  my  arms,  and  catchin  my  hair 
And  laughin,  and  I  laughed  too.  I’ll  swear. 

And  says  I  —  “  Come,  Simmy,  my  little  buffer ! 

You’re  small,  but  what  is  it  sayin  t  —  Suffer 
The  little  children  to  come  tome"  — 

So  here  goes !  Simmy ;  ”  and  “  Glory  be," 

I  said,  and  “  Onr  Father,”  and  two  or  three 
Little  hymns  I  remembei^  —  "  Let  dogs  delignt," 

The  first  two  verses  middlin  right  — 

And  “  Little  boy  with  cheerful  eye. 

Blight  and  blue  as  yandhar  sky ; " 
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And  down,  and  takin  the  road  to  the  Lhen, 

And  the  clear  the  sun  was  shinin  then. 

And  the  little  church  that  white ;  and  below  — 

The  stones  —  and  —  dell,  you  know !  you  know ! 

But  at  last  I  come  to  the  shore,  and  I  ran. 

For  though  it  was  early  I  saw  a  man 
Diggin  lug  on  the  beach,  and  I  didn  want 
To  meet  the  like,  so  I  made  a  slant. 

And  back  and  in  by  the  Claddagh  lane. 

And  round  by  the  gable  —  Ned  knows  what  I  mean  ; 

And  in  at  the  door ;  and  “  Mawther  !  ”  I  said, 

“  Mawther !  ”  but  she  was  still  in  bed. 

“  Mawther !  look  here !  look  here !  ”  I  cried  ; 

And  I  toiild  her  all  how  Jinny  had  died. 

And  this  was  the  youngster,  and  what  I  intended. 

And  she  heard  me  till  my  story  was  ended, 

And  just  like  a  stone  —  aw,  never  a  word  ! 

And  me  gettin  angry,  till  this  little  bird 
Chirrups  up  with  a  crow  and  a  leap  —  ’ 

And  —  Mammy  scepy  !  Mammy  as’eep  ”  — 

Just  that  baby  way  —  aw,  then  the  flood 
Uf  the  woman’s-life  come  into  her  blood ; 

And  she  stretched  her  arms,  and  I  gave  him  to  her. 

And  she  cried  till  she  couldn  cry  no  more. 

And  she  took  to  him  grand,  though  of  coorsc  at  fuss 
Her  hand  was  out,  ye  see,  to  nuss. 

But  after  dinner  she  had  him  as  nice  — 

And  a  singin,  bless  ye,  with  her  poor  ould  vice. 

The  sun  was  down  when  I  left  them  awhile. 

And  up  the  Claddagh,  and  over  the  stile. 

And  into  the  ould  churchyard,  and  tryin 
To  find  the  place  where  Betsy  was  lyin. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  but  I  wasn  alone, 

For  I  seen  a  man  bending  over  a  stone  — 

And  the  look,  and  the  heave  of  the  breast —  I  could  see 
It  was  a  man  —  in  his  agony. 

And  nearer !  nearer  !  the  head !  the  hair ! 

My  God  1  it  was  Taylor  !  Taylor  —  there  ! 

Aw,  then  it  all  come  back  again. 

All  the  thronble  and  all  the  pain. 

And  the  one  thought  in  my  head  —  him  there  at  her  grave ! 
And  I  stopped,  and  I  said,  “  May  .Jesus  save 
His  soul  !  for  his  life  is  in  my  hand  — 

Life  for  life !  it’s  God’s  command. 

Life  for  life  !  ”  and  I  measured  my  step  — 

"  So  long  he  shall  live  !  ”  and  1  crep  and  crep  — 

Aw,  the  murderer’s  creep  —  “  God  give  him  grace !  ” 

Thinks  I  —  then  to  him,  and  looked  in  his  face. 

Aw,  that  face  !  he  raised  it —  it  wasn  surprise. 

It  wasn  fear  that  was  in  his  eyes ; 

But  the  look  of  a  man  that’s  fairly  done 
With  everythin  that's  under  the  sun. 

Ah,  mates !  however  it  was  with  me. 

He  had  loved  her,  he  loved  her — my  Betsy  Lee  ! 

“  Taylor !  ”  I  said ;  but  he  never  spoke  : 

“  You  loved  her,”  I  said,  “  and  your  heart  is  broke.” 

And  he  looked  —  aw,  the  look  —  “  Come,  give  us  your 
hand !  ” 

I  says  —  “  Forgive  goitf  I  can  !  I  can ! 

For* the  love  that  was  so  terrible  strong. 

For  the  leve  that  made  you  do  the  wrong.” 

And,  with  them  words,  I  saw  the  star 
I  tould  you  of,  but  brighter  far : 

It  wasn  Jinny,  but  Betsy  now  ! 

“  Misther  Taylor,”  I  says,  “  we  cannot  tell  how. 

But  ifwas  love  —  yes !  yes !  it  was  love  1  it  was  love ! 

And  he’s  taken  her  to  Hisself  above ; 

And  it’s  Him  that’ll  see  that  nothin  annoys  her. 

And  —  ”  "  Watch  below !  turn  up !  ”  “  Aye,  aye,  sir !  ’’ 
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